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During his recent visit to the United States, the Minister 

for Industry and Commerce stated that he was particularly 

concerned with the part which American businessmen 
should be able to play in Irish industrial development 


The Practical Path 
to Prosperity 


WILLIAM NORTON, T.D. 
(Minister for Industry and Commerce) 


N the relatively short period since 

this country attained self-govern- 

ment the efforts to develop our 
industrial economy have achieved a 
great measure of success. 

Indeed, looking at the general pic- 
ture of industrial activity today, it 
is difficult to recapture the atmos- 
phere of 30 years ago. 

Not alone were there few large 
factories then, but, more significant, 
many people accepted the view that 
Ireland was destined to be a purely 
agricultural country. 

This defeatist attitude was so 


widespread that our new industries 
had to combat a deep-seated pre- 
judice against home-manufactured 
goods. 


‘THE progress in the development 
of our industrial arm may best 

be illustrated by figures from the 

Census of Industrial Production. 

In 1926 the net output of all in- 
dustries and services was valued at 
£23,000,000 and employment was 
given to 102,000 persons. In 1938, 
the value of net output had risen to 
£35,000,000 and the employment to 


Condensed from the Irish Review and Annual, 1955 
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166,000 persons. In 1949, the net 
output was over £83,000,000 and 
employment exceeded 206,000 per- 
sons. For the year 1954 net output 
has been estimated at {122,450,000 
and employment at 228,000. 

This increase is further illus- 
trated by the following indices of 
Volume of Production from the 
Census of Industrial Production: 


VOLUME OF PRODUCTION 
(Base 1936= 100) 


All industries 
and services 


Industries producing 
transportable goods 


1926 65.2 64.5 
1929 73.3 70.1 
1936 100 100 
1947 119.5 118.4 
1951 173.9 176.0 
1952 169.8 175.8 
1953 185.8 187.7 
1954 189.4* 192.6* 


* Estimated 


The fruits of this healthy growth 
are now to be seen in the many well- 
equipped factories and in the wide 
range of home-manufactured goods. 


Tue fact that Irish industry was 

developed in a protected home 
market does not detract fgom the 
value of its achievement. In the con- 
ditions which existed between the 
two World Wars a vigorous protec- 
tionist policy was essential to the 
survival of our industries. 

Protection has enabled industries 
to establish themselves, to surmount 
initial difficulties, and to secure a 
firm footing on the home market. 

All have not met with equal suc- 
cess or attained the same efficiency, 





‘THE steps now being taken to 

attract external investment to 
Ireland should not in any way 
deter our manufacturers from 
proceeding as rapidly as possible 
with their own plans for 
development. 

The purpose of stimulating 
external investment in Irish in- 
dustry is to promote the estab- 
lishment of new types of indus- 
tries and to secure an expansion 
of production that would other- 
wise not take place. 

Irish manufacturers who are 
catering efficiently for the needs 
of the market may, therefore, rest 
assured that their interests will 
be fully safeguarded, 

—WILLIAM Norton, T.D. 











but théir achievements are impres- 
sive. 

The protective measures were 
never intended, however, to be a 
permanent shelter against competi- 
tion from abroad. Many of our in- 
dustries have left the infant stage 
and should now be able to stand on 
their own feet in meeting normal 
competition from other countries. 

Our manufacturers must be pre- 
pared to look upon protection not 
as an armchair in which to enjoy the 
benefits of their progress in the past, 
but as a spring-board to greater 
achievements. 


‘THE development of our industrial 

economy is far from being 
accomplished. There is the task of 
replacing, by new and expanded 
home production, imports of a wide 
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range of manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods. There is the 
vital need to bring about a substan- 
tial increase in our exports of in- 
dustrial goods. 

Our industries must strive to 
secure more efficient production 
with the object of capturing the 
greatest possible share of the home 
market and expanding into the 
highly competitive export field. 

It is gratifying to note that, in 
addition to those industries which 
even in pre-war years had de- 
veloped substantial export trades, 
many of our new industrial units are 
exporting to a significant extent. 

The task of securing further large- 
scale industrial expansion is not 
easy. Some of the commodities now 
being imported are such that to pro- 
duce them efficiently here we would 
need technical resources of a kind 
which must be sought in more 
highly-developed countries. 

It is also apparent that, in certain 
goods, production for the home mar- 
ket alone would not be economic and 
that the ability to cater also for ex- 
port markets would be essential. 

The trade statistics show that 
large volumes of manufactured and 
semi-manufactured goods are still 
being imported. Making allowance 
for the difficulties which confront 
any group endeavouring to set up 
a new industry, particularly as most 
of the lighter and more obvious in- 
dustries have already been estab- 
lished, it should be possible to pro- 


duce at home a substantial volume 
of those commodities at present 
ing imported. 

It is for this reason that I de- 
cided to seek the co-operation of in- 
dustrialists in other countries. In in- 
viting their attention to the special 
advantages which this couutry has 
to offer, I am hopeful of securing 
their participation in suitable pro- 
jects, particularly in the production 
of goods for export. 

It is my confident expectation that 
their participation in this way will 
produce results favourable to our 
general economy. 

What attractions has Ireland to 
offer industrialists? To mention a 
few: We have political and econo- 
mic stability. We have a good supply 
of workers, adaptable and easily 
trained to perform work of a highly 
skilled nature. There is an adequate 
supply of cheap power from the 
country’s rapidly expanding elec- 
tricity resources. 

We have trade agreements with 
Great Britain and European coun- 
tries under which industrial goods 
produced in Ireland enjoy advan- 
tages of entry into those markets, 
particularly into the British market, 
where, apart from a limited range, 
goods of Irish origin are exempt 
from customs duties on importation, 

Facilities for the financing of in- 
dustry are also available, and sound 
proposals for new projects will be 
encouraged and given all possible 
assistance by the Government. 


NY man can make a fool of himself, but with a woman’s 
help he can do it much quicker, 


SUCCESS covers a multitude of blunders. 








The author reveals how British and American forces utilised 
Northern Ireland territory during World War H 
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Six [rish Counties 


as a British 


Military Base 


PROFESSOR CYRIL FALLS 


NE of the lessons of the First 
World War was that Irish bases 
would always be invaluable in 
the defence of the approaches to the 
chief English and Scottish ports in 
the event of a war against an enemy 
employing submarines in strength 
in the Atlantic; that for shipping 
sing south of Ireland Queenstown 
Cobh was vital, and that it was the 
most important Irish base. 

As time passed, and the range, re- 
liability and striking power of air- 
craft increased, it also became 
apparent that Irish air bases might 
play a big part in any future war. 

The loss of the ports, anchorages 
and airfield sites which were in- 
cluded in the territory of Fire, under 
an agreement made in April, 1938, 
was therefore viewed with fore- 
boding by those who best under- 
stood ocean strategy. 

Northern Ireland remained avail- 
able, but the ports within the area 
it comprised had not played a pro- 
minent part in the naval operations 
of the First World War. 
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ROFESSOR CyRIL FALLS points 

out the difficulties created by 

Ireland’s neutrality in the Second 
World War. 

How strange it is that British 
writers never similarly criticise 
the United States, which took 
up precisely the same stand as 
Ireland did—to insist on remain- 
ing neutral unless and until 
attacked. 

—Irish Independent review. 











[N the Second World War Eire 

adopted a policy of neutrality and 
protested against the stationing of 
British forces in Northern Ireland 
territory and the use of Northern 
Ireland ports as naval bases. 

Eire behaved generally as a bene- 
volent and friendly neutral. Petty in- 
fringements of the border by troops 
who did not know the country so 
well were frequent, but when they 
occurred the commonest procedure 
was for a policeman to request the 


Condensed from Ulster Under Home Rule; edited by Thomas Wilson. Oxford 
University Press, London, 21/- 
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MONG the subjects reserved for control and legislation by the 

Parliament of the United Kingdom, and thus beyond the pur- 
view of that of Northern Ireland, are the waging of war, the making 
of peace, the attitude of neutrality, the raising and control of armed 
forces. 

The Northern Ireland Government is thus excluded from initiative 
or responsibility in the matter of defence, either in preparation or 
in action. When conscription for military service was introduced in 
Great Britain the Northern Ireland Government requested that it 
should be extended to Northern Ireland. The British Government 
refused on political grounds. 

It considered that conscription for service in a cause which they 
repudiated would so exasperate a considerable proportion of the 
population of Northern Ireland that it could be enforced only with 
great difficulty, and that the effort needed to enforce it would be so 
heavy that the extra military man-power thus recruited would not 


compensate for it. 


In practice, the Northern Government’s views and its advice, 
which may be useful because of its local knowledge and experience, 
are sought, and its suggestions are when possible met. 





offenders to return to their own 
side. 

British airmen who made forced 
landings were treated with particu- 
lar consideration. Catalina aircraft 
of Coastal Command flew over 
Donegal or Leitrim to reach the 
Atlantic from Lough Erne, and it 
was one of these, Z/209, which re- 
discovered the German battleship 
Bismarck on May 26, 1941, after 
she had once evaded pursuit. 


FPRom the summer of 1940 the Ger- 

mans were able to establish sub- 
marine bases closer to the Atlantic 
trade routes. The importance of the 
three ports in Northern Ireland then 
increased—as did the handicap 
caused by the loss of Queenstown 
and the potential airfields in Fire. 

Shipping from the east coast of 


England had to be diverted from 
the Channel and sent north round 
about Scotland. Incoming shipping 
could use only the North-west 
Approaches, the bulk making for 
the Clyde and the Mersey. 

As the struggle grew more in- 
tense, the work of the Northern 
Ireland bases for the support and 
replenishment of the escort forces 
expanded. The number of anti-sub- 
marine vessels based on the Belfast 
area increased from four on June 14, 
1940, to 80 on October 11 of that 
year. Belfast became in particular a 
trawler base of great importance. 

Escort groups for convoy protec- 
tion were based on Londonderry 
and it developed into the main ad- 
vanced fuelling base for escort forces 
of the Western Approaches Com- 
mand. 
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JN March, 1941, Gare Loch, on the 

Clyde, and Londonderry were 
selected as American destroyer bases 
in the event of the United States 
becoming involved in the war. The 
United States approached Mr. 
de Valera in an endeavour to obtain 
the use of Lough Swilly also, but 
without avail. Work on the base at 
Londonderry was well on its way 
to completion when the Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbour in December. 

The first United States warships 
to visit a British port during the war 
were five destroyers which, after 
providing the escort for a convoy, 
arrived at Londonderry. The “ U.S. 
Naval Operating Base” was for- 
mally established as part of the com- 
mand of the Commander-in-Chief, 
United States Atlantic Fleet, on 
February 5, 1942. 

In the same month, the eastern 
terminal of the mid-ocean groups 
of the Newfoundland Escort Force, 
Royal Canadian Navy, was changed 
from Iceland to Londonderry, and 
this run was continued until the end 
of hostilities. 


PDURING 1943 the facilities at Lon- 

donderry were expanded to keep 
pace with the developments of the 
Battle of the Atlantic. The phase of 
the submarine war during the last 
five months of 1942 and the first five 
of 1943 was characterised by the or- 
ganisation of small fleets of U- 
boats, working in co-operation with 
aircraft, in “wolf packs”. Their 
principal area of action was the cen- 
tral Atlantic, where the loss of 
freighters was enormous. 

The next phase, from late May to 
mid-September, was costly for the 


allies, but highly successful. At last 
equipment and tactics were becom 
ing adequate to meet the peril. 

The changed situation in the sub- 
marine war brought about the 
closure of the trawler base at Bel- 
fast in August, 1943, but the United 
States base at Londonderry re- 
mained in service until September 
2, 1944, when it was “ decommis- 
sioned ” after playing a vital part in 
the war. 

During 1943 naval air stations, 
taken over from the Royal Air Force, 
were opened in the Northern Ire- 
land Sub-Command. That at Eglin- 
ton was commissioned as H.M.S. 
Gannet and Maydown as H.M.S. 
Shrike for the accommodation of 
naval air squadrons forming and 
training with fighter aircraft of 
American type. 

Belfast Airport became H.M.S. 
Gadwail. Its main function was the 
provision of accommodation for 
squadrons disembarked from the 
merchant aircraft—carrier ships and 
the escort carriers. Berths alongside 
were available for these ships, and a 
maintenance yard was constructed. 


‘THE problem of the British army 

in Ireland for at least eighteen 
months after the fall of France m 
the summer of 1940 was anxious and 
difficult. It provided the garrison of 
Northern Ireland, which consisted 
in the main of two divisions and an 
independent brigade, to begin with 
indifferently equipped. 

Yet Northern Ireland did not 
appear altogether likely to be the 
object of direct attack, except from 
the air. (Belfast was attacked four 
times, and there was a little bomb- 
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SIX IRISH COUNTIES AS A BRITISH MILITARY BASE 


ing outside it; but on the whole 
Northern Ireland came off better 
than might have been expected.) 

The land forces in the Northern 
Ireland district had to act as a gar- 
rison for the whole country, while 
precluded from entering four-fifths 
of the territory. And this four-fifths 
was exposed to the risk of invasion 
to a much greater degree than Nor- 
thern Ireland itself. 

Plans were worked out for an 
immediate crossing of the border in 
the event of a German invasion. In- 
telligence was fairly -good. There 
was no doubt that the Government 
of Fire and its armed forces would 
defend their territory with all their 
might. It was to be expected that 
they would co-operate with the 
British forces in attempting to ex- 
pel the invader. 

This had been the policy of Nor- 
way, Holland and Belgium, which 
had, like Eire, carefully preserved 
their neutrality as long as they 
could, but none of them provided a 
promising precedent. Nor could 
there be any guarantee that elements 
of the Irish Republican Army would 
not prove hostile. The forces of Fire 
itself were gradually expanded 
several times over, but they lacked 
modern equipment as well as ex- 
perience. 


THE first United States troops 

arrived in Northern Ireland in 
January, 1942, and there carried out 
training for the expedition to French 
North Africa. In preparation for the 
invasion of Western Europe, large 
American forces began to come in 
in October, 1943. Northern Ireland, 
in fact, became one of the main 
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stations and training-grounds of 
American land forces in the United 
Kingdom. 

Belfast was the assembly point for 
the bombarding ships of the United 
States Western Forces under the 
command of Rear-Admiral A. G. 
Kirk, United States Navy. This 
force sailed from Belfast on June 3, 
1944, to support the landing in Nor- 
mandy on June 6. 


‘THE machinery for the protection 

of ocean routes against the com- 
bined attacks of submarines, long- 
range aircraft and surface raiders is 
complex and highly technical. It is 
also in constant development. The 
principle is, however, simple, and it 
is by looking at the principle that the 
vital importance of Northern Ire- 
land can best be realised. 

The aim must be to project— 
that is, to base—the defences as far 
out into the ocean and as far away 
from the terminal ports as possible. 
On the western side of the Atlantic 
such outposts were readily attain- 
able and it was to provide them for 


her own needs that the United 
States established the Caribbean 
bases. 


The bed of the eastern side of the 
North Atlantic Ocean is of a 
different type, and there are no 
ready-made facilities in the form of 
islands. Yet Northern Ireland, in 
conjunction with Iceland on the 
flank of the northern routes, fulfils 
a double function. It provides close 
naval and air cover for the ter- 
minals, in approaching which ship- 
ping, whatever deviations it has 
made in the wide ocean, must con- 
verge; it also provides a spring- 
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board for air cover over the central 
Atlantic, the most difficult part of 
the ocean to reach. 

In this respect it is not ideal 
because not situated far enough to 
the westward; yet the flying-boat 
base of lower Lough Erne lies about 
175 miles west of any English air- 
field and 100 miles west of any 
Scottish, giving a saving of 350 to 
200 miles on a flight out from and 
back to base. 


Northern Ireland provides a 
measure of protection against in- 
vasion of Ireland as a whole while it 
remains a base for British sea, land 
and air forces. 

Finally, as has been shown, it 
provides a convenient terminus for 
vessels employed on convoy duties. 
It does not altogether compensate 
for the loss of the southern Irish 
bases, but it affords the only sub- 
stitute for them at present available. 





It’s Like This.... 


. CHARLES A. BEARD, the American historian, was asked 

if he could summarise the lessons of history in a short 
book. His answer was that he could do it in four sentences : 
1. Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad 


with power. 


2. The mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 


exceedingly small. 


3. The bee fertilises the flower it robs. 
4. When it is dark enough you can see the stars. 


SCIENTISTS, pausing to watch three workers wheeling loads 
of bricks, were impressed by the fact that two were 
pushing their barrows while the third pulled his. 
Convinced that they had stumbled on something that 
possibly could revolutionise the building industry, the 
scientists called their staffs together. But no one could come 
up with a logical reason why one man was pulling his wheel- 
barrow. Consultants were brought in and at length someone 
suggested calling the eccentric bricklayer and asking him. 
The man was ushered in with great formality, told to sit 
down and take his time in answering the question because 
it was of great scientific importance. 
After taking his time as instructed, the puzzled bricklayer 
said: “ Well, sir, it’s because I can’t stand the sight of the 


darned thing.” 
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“It is the Gaelic Irishman, not the reserved Anglo-Saxon, 

who dislikes showing his feelings. His mental privacy, his 

philosophical integrity, he preserves by never giving away 
his own mind, though apparently emptying it” 


Is This What Makes an 
[rishman Tick ? 


REX WELLDON FINN 


HE Celt is a magnificent and 
| a fighter, but equally 
he is appreciative that fighting 
should not be an everyday matter, 
but rather something of an occasion. 
Part of his enthusiasm for battle, 
military, political and verbal, is the 
product of a quick temper, which, 
however, cools equally rapidly and 
earns him the unfair reputation of 
being unpredictable and inconsis- 
tent. 

He is a fighter to be feared, 
especially in the capacity of shock 
troops, but if the first blazing out- 
burst can be endured, his enthu- 
siasm and momentum are apt to 
wane and be the more easily re- 
sisted. (But despondency in defeat 
is often only temporary; the fire 
smoulders unseen and blazes forth 
again.) 

He is capable almost of enjoying 
misery, and to be unhappy with 
nothing to regret. For anticipation 
is never quite fulfilled by reality, 
and what might have been is always 
more attractive—or seems to be— 
than what is. He hates to let pass an 
occasion for elevating life from its 


normal drab monotony without 
taking advantage of it. 


With his sudden and frequent 
changes of temper go equally 
sudden and frequent changes of 
temperament; like the weather of 
the lands to which he was long ago 
driven, he shifts rapidly from the 
grey mistiness of despair to the wild 
exaltation of the wind and the ex- 
travagance of the sun’s power. 

It is dreary uniformity and a lack 
of colour and vividness which he 
cannot endure, and this has long 
been his lot under hundreds of 
years of subordination to the alien. 

He is apt to dream of former 
glories and freedom, and, in exile, 
to suffer the pangs of home-sickness; 
he has strong doubts whether the 
imperfect ends really justify the 
laborious means: the result is often 
a fatalistic leisureliness and lack of 
sustained effort which too often 
beget casual habits and lassitude. 

He has never really permitted 
himself to sink to the level of a 
slave, and even when exploited he 
is something of a tactician; what he 


Condensed from Introducing Ireland. Museum Press, London. 12/6 
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Irishwoman possesses dignity without lack of friendliness, 
self-respect without seeking a pedestal on which to install her 
remoteness, chastity without prudery. She sets some value on what 
she possesses, and is not to be seduced by honeyed speech, skilful 
flattery, or male condescension. (As a woman, she knows all about 
the arts of cajolery and blarney; as an Irishwoman, she appreciates 
at their proper worth tricks of speech and of extravagant language 
and insincerity of purpose.) 
The superficial observer may feel that the Irishwoman (and the 
Irishman), whom he expected to find passionately hot-blooded, 
appears cold and lacking in affection towards present or future hus- 





relationship is thought of as a highly personal and private one: 





something not to be cheapened by public display. 
Moreover, the Irish do not willingly wear their hearts on their 
sleeves when the matter concerns them especially deeply, or give 


band or wife—but, he cannot help noticing, not to children. The 
their real selves away to the stranger and casual acquaintance. 


—Rex WELLDON FINy. 
J 





cannot gain by force he will try to 
gain by craft and guile and deceit. 

But he is intensely loyal, even to 
his own hurt, for he has the tradi- 
tion of loyalty to his own land and 
people and culture in defiance of the 
edicts of a foreign master. 


E possesses an extraordinarily 

thin skin and a devil of pride, 
absurdly easy to wound because 
from the circumstances of his life 
his pride is so often in humbie 
things and in what is of no moment 
to a more earnest and earthy 
materialist. 

It is this pride which makes him 
prize the elemental virtues of loyalty 
and hospitality and courtesy; to feel 
the more intensely where another 
would be unmoved, and to find 
compromise distasteful. 

His habit of seeing things as he 
would like them to be, coupled with 
his faculty of being a born story- 


teller, makes him embroider the 
plain facts of an incident and deco- 
rate it with extravagant language 
where it seems to him to be unsatis- 
factory and uninteresting in sober 
report. 

This has earned him the reputa- 
tion of being also a born liar, or at 
best prone to exaggeration and 
mendacity; of being sullen, untrust- 
worthy, plausible, hypocritical and 
intractable. 

He has by reason of this tempera- 
ment and his long existence as a 
member of a subject race been 
obliged to conceal his own feelings, 
to flatter and say what he thinks 
will please his audience, irrespective 
of strict veracity, and so to frame a 
statement as to make its proper in- 
terpretation a matter of uncertainty. 

Fluidity of conception and men- 
tal agility have made him am expert 
at rapidly shifting his ground. His 
mentality is indeed a highly femi- 





IS THIS WHAT MAKES AN fRISHMAN TICK? 


mime one: there is the charm, the 
spice of devilment and uncertainty, 
the savagery and ruthlessness, the 
domestication, the incomprehensible 
rejection of apparently logical argu- 
ment. 


JN certain respects a hard-headed, 

realistic, businesslike aspect ap- 
pears which seems to reproduce 
rather what one is inclined to asso- 
ciate with Norman stock. 

The tradition of hospitality and 
courtesy to the stranger and the 
wanderer goes back to the day when 
not only were the paternalism and 
liberality of the chieftain primitive 
virtues, but in a townless land of 
wanderers private hospitality also 
was an essential besides being a 
Christian duty. 

There is the feeling that the 
stranger has something to contri- 
bute; that he brings with him to the 
circumscribed littieness of a rural 
district something from a more 
complex and colourful, or at least 
unfamiliar, world outside. 

Moreover, a fairly primitive agri- 
culturist knows little of competition 
with his neighbour for equality or 
superiority of social status: oppor- 
tunity of advancement, in a land of 
small holdings where a living is diffi- 
cult enough to win, anyway, simply 
does not exist. 


So there grows up a tradition of 

offering what one has, however 
little, provided there is no patronage 
or disdain, and nothing more is ex- 
pected than is there to be offered. 

Courtesy (together sometimes with 
desire to be thought well of), but 
not deliberate insincerity, tells him 
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to agree, at any rate for the time 
being, with a guest’s views. Of this 
mental attitude the noa-Celt must 
be wary. 

Let him pour scorn on the folly 
of trying to preserve a dying lan- 
guage, or of attempting to gain 
economic independence, and so far 
from finding himself with a fight on 
his hands, he may well find his tem- 
porary host not only apparently in 
full agreement with him, but ad- 
vancing criticisms he himself would 
not have dared to voice. 

He may even find the Irishman 
violently and gratuitously advocat- 
ing theories, opposition to which he 
had thought was the essence of Irish 
life. 

He may wonder if this puzzling 
attitude is native courtesy, or 
characteristic insincerity, or if he is 
being codded. In any case, he 
doesn’t quite know where he is, 
which is exactly where the Irishman 
wants him. 

He finds himself trying hopelessly 
to defend a thesis in which he him- 
self does not believe. As outrageous 
deduction is piled on indefensible 
hypothesis, with the employment of 
an extravagance of language, he 
may well wish the conversation had 
never begun. 

The common complaint is that 
Irish conversation will not stick to 
the point, exhibits a verbal and 
mental brilliance which can be as 
tiresome and tiring as is a con- 
tinual parade of dazzling jewellery, 
never reaches any solid conclusion 
(which is not necessarily its object), 
and is concerned largely with 
trivialities. 

But how many things are the 
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better for being discussed at 
enormous length on an entirely 
sober level? Pomposity may be tem- 
porarily impressive; the expert may 
free talk from its normal elements of 
superficiality; but true culture 
may well be knowing a little about 
a great many things rather than 
everything about something. 

The soft, insinuating Irish voice 
is admirably calculated to disarm, 
to flatter, to cajole, to mislead. 

Again, it isn’t all insincerity: you 
don’t find a good Republican telling 
you he thinks Sir Hamar Green- 
wood and the Black and Tans 
were England’s finest contribution 
to civilisation. But it is a human 
weakness to enjoy being soothed 
and made to seem just a little bigger 
and better than in truth we are. 


ALSO, to give the customer what 
he wants is not only courtesy, 


but often highly remunerative cour- 
tesy, and the allegedly unpractical 
and unmaterialistic Irish are in fact 
as commercially-minded a people 
as exists. 

So if a guide indulges in the 
most quaint and extravagant of 
habits and language, if he expresses 
a deep but fearful belief in “ the 
fairies ” (and he may so possess it), 
if he serves up the most outrageous 
and improbable of tales with never 
a twinkle to tell you where you 
stand, don’t, unless you choose to, 
be too delighted because he’s appar- 
ently running true to form. You 
determined the form. 

The side-cars of Killarney are 
not perhaps the most convenient 
form of transport, and their drivers’ 
costume and patter a trifle theatrical. 
But if you don’t want local colour, 
don’t go to Ireland—or any other 
holiday resort. 


a al 


** Ach, Himmel ! ”’ 


FAMOUS, temperamental conductor was startled during 
rehearsal when, in the midst of a muted passage for 
strings, one of the brass trombones blared forth a single 
loud blast. The conductor dropped his baton and walked 


over to the offender. 


“You want to be a soloist?” he demanded. “ Why do you 
ruin a magnificent performance by playing a note when 


there is no note?” 


The bewildered trombonist shook his head. “ But there 





is a note | ” he protested. As he pointed to the offending 
note, it spiralled towards the ceiling. “ Ach, himmel ! ” he 
cried, “I haff played a fly | ” 


WOMEN have a smile for every joy, a tear for every sorrow, 
a consolation for every grief, an excuse for every fault, 
@ prayer for every misfortune, and encouragement for every 


- 


Theme note is the triumph of optimism at Wexford’s 
annual music festival 


The Singing Town on 


the Slaney 


ISOLDE FARRELL 


SMALL Irish town, pic- 
turesquely situated where the 
River Slaney enters a sheltered 

harbour, welcomes for a week in 
November each year an Interna- 
tional Music Festival. 

Wexford town is an ancient place 
of narrow winding streets and jost- 
ling gables. The old-world atmos- 
phere of this small port (with only 
13,000 inhabitants), whose historic 
origins go back to pre-Christian 
times, gives to the festival a unique 
quality. 

Wexford, once a busy interna- 
tional port, has lost its foreign trade 
to the neighbouring ports of Cork 
and Dublin, and now participates 
only in coastal trading. 

By-passed in the march of 
modern progress, Wexford strikes 
back on a different level—that of 
international culture; and it uses 
the charm and beauty of its natural 
situation to provide an unusual set- 
ting for Ireland’s music festival. 


"THE festival was founded in 1951 

by Dr. Tom J. Walsh, a local 
physician passionately interested in 
opera. The idea developed from the 
Opera Study Circle that Dr. Walsh 
had started a year earlier. 


Sir Compton Mackenzie came to 
Wexford to lecture to this group, 
and encouraged Dr. Walsh’s broader 
ambitions for live opera perform- 
ances which would take their piace 
on the international musical map. it 
was with the aid of “an almost 
supernatural optimism”, in Sir 
Compton’s own words, that Dr. 
Walsh finally put the festival on its 
feet. 

The venture, first looked on 
askance by the hard-headed local 
business men, has by its instant 
success won their support and that 
of the local authorities. The town 
benefits commercially from the in- 
flux of visitors in the off-season. 

Culturally, the effect of the festi- 
val has been to pinpoint Wexford as 
Ireland’s premier musical centre: a 
sharp lesson to the capital which, 
since the success of the Edinburgh 
Festival, has felt, ineffectually, 
“that Dublin should do something, 
too.” 


‘THE programme of the festival last 

year was more elaborate than on 
previous occasions. Two operas, in- 
stead of one, were presented— 
Puccini’s Manon Lescaut and 
Albert Lortzing’s Der Wildschuetz. 


Condensed from the New York Times 
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Other items included orchestral 
concerts by the Radio Symphony 
Orchestra, recitals, operatic films 
and lectures on such varied subjects 
as “Ireland’s National Gallery ”, 
“Present Views on the Structure 
and History of the Universe” and 
“Wild Life on the West Coast ”. 

Opera stars from the Continent 
took principal parts, supported by a 
local chorus (which has won its 
laurc's in previous years), singing 
librettos in the original language. 
Visitors were Elizabeth Lindermeier, 
Esther Rethy, Thomas Hemsley, 
Max Proebstl, David Kelly, John 
Kentish, Marko Rothmueller and 
Salvatore Puma. 

Production of both works was by 
Peter Ebert, resident producer at 
the Hanover Opera, who has 
worked for the festival on previous 
occasions to excellent effect. 


Wexrorp always has had an 

operatic tradition. The Theatre 
Royal, where the festival operas are 
performed, was built as an opera 
house in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. From 1850 to 1900 the finest 
operatic singers in Europe, coming 
to Ireland to perform in the capital, 
sang at the opera house there be- 
fore moving on to Dublin. 

The familiar airs from Traviata, 
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Faust, Rigoletto and The Bohemian 
Girl have been sung and whistled 
for years in the streets of Wexford. 
The Theatre Royal forsook opera 
for some time, in favour of variety 
and the cinema, but now returns, 
in festival time, to its original voca- 
tion. Its seating capacity of 250 
makes for a pleasantly intimate 
atmosphere. 

As a matter of fact, Wexford’s 
annual musical celebration has been 
dubbed the “friendly festival”. 
The size of the town makes recon- 
noitering easy. Wexford soon be- 
comes familiar to the visitor. The 
narrow streets serve to bring the 
people together. 


ON the opposite pavement, just a 

handshake away, you will see 
your neighbour from  yesterday’s 
violin recital, or recognise members 
of last night’s opera audience. Be- 
tween afternoon and evening -per- 
formances, and at night after the 
opera, all festival-goers congregate 
in White’s Hotel. 

In the warm and lively atmos- 
phere of these informal gatherings, 
Ireland’s tradition of welcoming the 
stranger blossoms. Only the most 
determined to remain aloof could 
fail to become an integral part of 
Wexford’s festival. 


* 


A SINGER had just finished My Old Kentucky Home. The 
hostess, seeing one of her guests weeping in a corner, 


inquired in a sympathetic voice: “ Are you a Kentuckian?” 
The answer came quickly: “No, madam—I am a 


musician.” 


CUNNING is a short blanket. If you pull it over your face, 


you expose your feet. 


—AusTin O'MALLEY. 





Only the dull of soul can contemplate unmoved the extinc- 
tion of the one European vernacular that was learned 
before Charlemagne began to practise his letters at Aachen 


Authors Who Write 


in Gaelic 


SEAMUS O NEILL 


UCCESSIVE governments have 

pursued a policy aimed at restor- 

mg the Irish language, which 
appears extreme to those opposed to 
the idea, and faint-hearted to those 
in favour of it. 

A certain amount has been done. 
Irish is taught in the schools, and 
writing in the language has been 
encouraged by a State publishing 
scheme, and by subventions to 
private publishers. 

The Irish-speaking _ districts, 
however, are shrinking, as a result of 
emigration and anglicising influ- 
ences, and unless some plan can be 
quickly devised to preserve what is 
left of them, the language is 
doomed, and the new Gaelic writing 
merely the crackle of its funeral 
pyre. 


Since the “revival” of Gaelic 

literature, a remarkable amount 
of writing has been done m Irish. 
Much of this is of little literary 
value. It has been written by en- 
thusiasts imspired more by their zeal 
to propagate the language than by 
the creative instinct. 

In spite of that, however, work 





THe Government ts about to set 

up a special Mimstry charged 
with the task of developing the 
Irish-speaking areas economic- 
ally, and of stemming the decay 
of the language in them. 

As these areas are among the 
most barren in the country, and 
as the forces of Anglicisation are 
so powerful, the task is formid- 
able. Yet, by the strength of her 
spirit, Ireland has accomplished 
many things which seemed im- 


possible. 











of a surprisingly high standard has 
appeared. 

Canon Peter O'Leary, 1839-1920, 
was the first considerable writer of 
the “ revival”. He produced a large 
nuniber of works, mostly transla- 
tions and adaptations. His re-telling 
of a folktale, Séadua, was for years 
a kind of bible with students of the 
language. 

O’Leary can hardly be described 
as a creative writer. He found 
Séadna a folktale, and left it a folk- 
tale. I prefer his autobiography, Mo 


Condensed from Irish Writing 
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TH" Gaelic language has a literary tradition stretching back to the 


sixth century. 


Kuno Meyer, the German Celtic scholar, called old Irish poety the 
“earliest voice from the dawn of West European civilisation”. 

In modern times, national disasters in the field and economic and 
social pressure have brought the language to death’s door. During 
the last century it vanished from large areas. 

Even then, attempts, inspired by the romantic nationalism of the 
age, were made to prevent its disappearance. The Gaelic League, 
founded in Dublin in 1893, has made the bravest and most persis- 
tent of these attempts, and continues the struggle. 





Scéal Féin, especially the opening 
chapters in which he gives a vivid 
account of his life in West Cork. He 
wrote a clear, simple, almost clas- 
sical style. 

It was left to Patrick Pearse and 
Padraic © Conaire to introduce the 
modern literary idiom. Pearse wrote 
short stories. He was a visionary 
and inclined to throw a halo over 
his characters. 


PApraic O CONAIRE might be de- 

scribed as the first professional 
writer in modern Irish. He became 
a legend in his lifetime, for he 
turned his back on the conventions, 
and “travelled ” the roads of Ire- 
land. Yet he produced book after 
book. 

He was the first Gaelic writer to 
come under the influence of the 
Russians and there is an apocryphal 
story that he toured Russia, as he 
toured Ireland, on foot. 

His writing is frequently melo- 
dramatic, and his characterisation 
consequently not always sure, but 
he could invent a story and he had 
the fertility of the truly creative 
writer. 


Canon O’Leary was bilingual 


from the cradle. Patrick Pearse, a 
native of Dublin, acquired Irish as 
his second language and achieved 
a remarkable mastery over it. Nor 
was Padraic O Conaire a native 
speaker of Irish. He had been 
reared in the English-speaking 
household of his uncle in the Irish- 
speaking district of Rosmuc and 
picked up the language from his 
companions and at school. 

As he was sent to board at an 
English-speaking college and spent 
the early years of his manhood in 
the British Civil Service in London, 
his diction is not as supple as that 
of writers whose first language was 
Irish. 


S&amus Mac Grianna (“ Maire ”) 

and his brother Seosamh were 
born and reared in the Irish-speak- 
ing peninsula of Rannafast, in 
North-West Donegal. 

The language had survived there 
in great vigour and purity, and 
when Séamus published his first 
book many of those who would 
have described themselves as Irish 
scholars raised the cry that he had 
gone out of his way to affect a 
difficult jargon. 
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They were wrong. No writer ever 
kept closer to the living speech than 
he; and later he was to be criticised 
for never using a word that he had 
not heard at home. Seosamh em- 
ploys a more literary style. These 
two brothers have written the finest 
Irish of our time. 

Séamus has been the more pro- 
lific. He is the author of two novels, 
five volumes of short stories, two 
volumes of autobiography, a re- 
markable account of an old faction 
fighter, has done translations, and 
compiled school-books. 

His first volume of short stories 
is probably his best work. It seemed 
then as if he was about to develop 
into a writer of penetrating realism, 
but his later work has scarcely ful- 
filled that promise. His characters 
tend to be two-dimensional and he 
avoids the great problems of life. 

It is possible that if the language 
dies on the lips of the people, in a 
thousand years scholars will be dip- 
ping into his book, and they will 
hail him as a first-rate story-teller. 


SEOSAMH Mac GrIANna has written 

two volumes of short stories, a 
picaresque autobiography, two his- 
torical works, an account of some 
folk poets of his own district and 
has done many translations. 

He has the genuine artist’s power 
of using ordinary words in a con- 
text that lends them freshness and 
depth of meaning. His prose is 
never far from the poetic style and 


at times it rises to great heights of 
rhetoric. 

In recent years the publishing 
firm of Sairséal and Dill, and the 
Book Club, which was founded 
in 1947, have added further stimu- 
lus to Gaelic writing, and a new 
crop of writers has sprung up. 

Among the younger generation 
might be mentioned Tarlach 6 
hUid, Mairtin G Cadhain, and the 
poets Sean O Riorddin and Méirtin 
O Direain. 


‘THE attempted revival of Irish has 

led not only to the growth of a 
new literature in the language, but 
has also inspired an interest in 
Celtic scholarship, archeology and 
folklore. 

As a result of the founding of the 
School of Celtic Studies of the 
Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies, and of the Irish Folklore 
Commission, Dublin is now the 
world-centre for Celtic studies. 

The Folklore Commission has 
amassed an enormous collection of 
traditional songs, tales and sayings. 
Volumes of reminiscences have 
been dictated by old native speakers, 
which are valuable as records of the 
ancient way of life. 

The most notable of these are 
An tOilednach, by Tomas O 
Criomhthain, which Robin Flower 
translated into English under the 
title of The Islandman, and Peig, 
the autobiography of a Kerry- 
woman. 


M!DLE age is that period of life when you are old enough 
to know better but young enough to keep on doing tt. 


Don'T be afraid of the day you have never seen. 








Statesmen, soldiers, entrepreneurs, pioneers ... 


South America’s Debt 
to the Irish 


DOROTHY HINZ 


HEN a traveller strolls along 
\ the sunny boulevards of 

Santiago, he will find his 
pleasure-lulled imagination suddenly 
coming alive at the sight of such 
mames as O’Brien, O’Connor, and 
Burke. 

The most fashionable promenade 
avenue in the Chilean capital—the 
Avenida Bernardo O’Higgins—is 
named for the “ Father of Chilean 
Independence.” Above the gardens 
running down the centre of the 
avenue rise magnificent statues 
honouring O’Higgins and Benjamin 
Vicufia Mackenna, Chile’s greatest 
historian 

The visitor will discover Irish 
mames wherever he travels in South 
America. They are eloquent of the 
contributions by Irish immigrants 
and their descendants to the de- 
velopment of the southern continent. 


AMerose O’Hiccins, one of the 

early leaders, rose from peddler 
to Viceroy of Peru, the highest 
office in Spanish America. 

He received his first important 
commission in the Royal Spanish 
Forces to protect the southern 
frontier against the seemingly in- 


vincible Araucanian Indians. He not 
only defeated them, but won their 
goudwill as well. The Spanish 
King, Carlos III, appointed him 
Governor of Chile in 1788. 

O’Higgins founded new cities and 
rebuilt ruined ones. His energy 
drove him to begin great public 
works, including the wagon road 
from Santiago to Valparaiso and 
Santiago’s sanitation system. He in- 
creased the mining and agricultural 
wealth of the land by improving the 
mines and the irrigation canals. In 
1796 he was appointed Viceroy of 
Peru. 

His impressive contributions are 
surpassed by those of his talented 
son. Bernardo was educated in Peru 
and Europe, where his fateful meet- 
ing in London with the patriot 
Francisco de Miranda influenced 
him decisively. Won over to Mir- 
anda’s new ideas, Bernardo was de- 
termined that Chile should become 
a sovereign state. 

He had scarcely arrived home 
when the uprisings of 1810 brought 
him into the struggle for indepen- 
dence. His genius for organisation 
won him the rank of Commander- 
in-Chief of the patriot army. 


Condensed from The Grace Log. W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, 
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Bernardo O’Higgins. 


Outnumbered five to one at Ran- 
cagua, Bernardo and his forces 
moved north to Santiago and then 
retreated across the Andes to Men- 
doza, Argentina, where San Martin 
was preparing for his epic crossing 
of the Andes to free Chile and Peru. 
There, at Mendoza, the two leaders 
planned their invasion strategy. 

Dragging their cannon with them, 
the returning patriot army struggled 
over the mountains, finally emerging 
from a narrow pass near Chacabuco. 
On the hilltops nearby, Bernardo 
and San Martin with 5,000 men de- 
feated the Spanish troops. 


The allied army entered Santiago, 
where the grateful citizens appointed 
Bernardo O’Higgins Supreme Direc- 
tor of the new Chilean state. 


HE encouraged education by estab- 

lishing primary schools where he 
introduced new concepts of teach- 
ing. He founded a navy and aided 
San Martin in liberating Peru. 

Under his direction, improve- 
ments were made in the sanitation, 
paving, and lighting of cities; and 
other reforms were carried through 
whose beneficial results are felt to 
this day. 

Thousands of Irishmen served 
under William Devereux, command- 
ing the “Irish Legion,” whose 
brave contribution despite hardship 
and privation has become immor- 
talised in legend. 

Among these volunteers were 
General Francis Burdett O’Connor, 
Chief of Staff of the Allied Army, 
and Colonel Daniel Florence 
O'Leary, historian and soldier. 

O’Leary’s career is virtually the 
history of Simon Bolivar, to whom 
he became chief aide-de-camp and 
later Chief of Staff. Whether raising 
armies or commanding them, carry- 
ing on negotiations or collecting 
uniforms, he was always Bolivar’s 
intimate confidant. His descriptions 
of the war provide South American 
literature with some of its most 
vigorous chapters. 


‘Tue Irish movement to South 

America produced pioneers of 
economic frontiers as well. Among 
these was William Russell Grace, 
who made outstanding contributions 
to the economic well-being of the 
people. 
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How could a young Irish immi- rendering valuable service to his 


grant farm boy, starting with little 
except imagination and persever- 
ance, contribute so much? It was a 
long struggle that had its beginning 
in the port of Callao, near Lima, in 
1854. 

In that year Grace, a brand-new 
partner in a ship chandlery, decided 
that it was more profitable to export 
guano fertiliser from Peru to the 
United States than to sell ships’ 
supplies. 

Guano, transported on chartered 
vessels, started Grace towards opera- 
ting the first regular shipping ser- 
vice between the United States and 
the South American West Coast. 
Today it is known as the Grace 
Line. 

The shipping and trading con- 
cern expanded, and explored new 
fields. Grace helped to revolutionise 
the agriculture and industry of the 
South American West Coast. by de- 
veloping new techniques, new lines 
of industry and trade. He founded 
and operated cotton mills and sugar 
refineries, dug mines, and built rail- 
roads. 

Through his pioneering efforts 
paper, cement, and other industries 
expanded, helping to transform the 
West Coast into one of the most 
rapidly growing areas in the world. 


BENJAMIN VICUNA MACKENNA was 

a leading Chilean scholar, diplo- 
mat, senator, historian, and writer 
who published 160 volumes while 


” 


government. 

When Elisa Lynch was not assist- 
ing the Paraguayan leader, Francisco 
Solano Lépez, in the independence 
wars, she was the moving spirit 
behind Paraguay’s effort to develop 
its music, theatre, painting and 
literature. 

William Blest, an Irish surgeon, 
organised the first medical school in 
Chile; and his son, Alberto Blest 
Gana, “became one of the leading 
novelists of South America. 

In the nineteenth century, more 
Irish emigrated to Argentina than to 
any other country in South America. 
They pioneered in the great campo 
of the interior. Many helped to build 
the railroads. Others worked on 
cattle estancias, gradually acquiring 
property. 

General John Thomond O’Brien, 
who fought beside San Martin 
in the Chilean and Peruvian cam- 
paigns, eventually settled in Argen- 
tina, where he opened up the Andes 
to commerce—bringing the first 
steam-engine across them to estab- 
lish new and important trade routes. 

Irishmen have been prominent in 
Argentina’s cultural and civic life, 
too. The author of the Argentine 
national anthem, Vélez Sarsfield, 
was of Irish descent. 

In Buenos Aires, the Kavanagh 
Building, one of the highest sky- 
scrapers in South America, was 
named after a prominent Argentine 
family of Irish descent. 


Te defects of great men are the consolation of dunces. 


—Isaac D’ISRAELI. 


GULF: The pursuit of pale pills by pink people. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 





Witcheraft on Broadway 


ERE WAS NO NELLIE THE Post IN 

the presentation on Broadway of 
Frank Carney’s Abbey drama, The 
Righteous are Bold. Nellie is the 
elderly woman who, with western 
spells, tries unsuccessfully to drive 
from Nora Geraghty the devils that 
are tormenting her. 

On Broadway, Nellie the Post 
became Willie the Post. The change 
was made by Eddie Dowling, who 
presented the play, so as to permit 
the inclusion in the cast of a remark- 
able Irish character actor, Patrick 





Joseph Kelly, born in County Mayo 
seventy-five years ago. 

He was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of W. G. Fay’s National Dram- 
atic Society, later to become the Irish 
National Theatre Society, and later 
still the Abbey Players. 

Kelly, in 1902 and 1903, was one 
of a famous group of Irish players, 
which included the brothers Fay, 
Dudley Digges, Sara Allgood, Marie 
Walker (Maire Nic Shiubhlaigh), 
Maire Quinn, George Roberts, Pad- 
raic Colum and Seamus O’Sullivan. 
He performed with the Fays in St. 
Teresa’s Hall, Clarendon Street; the 
Camden Street Hall; the Ancient 
Concert Rooms and the Molesworth 
Hall. 

He was Fergus in Deirdre, by 
A. E., and the husband in the Por 
of Broth, by W. B. Yeats. He was the 
original Michael Dara in Synge’s In 
the Shadow of the Glen. Other plays 
in which he appeared were Synge’s 
Riders to the Sea, The Hour Glass, 
by Yeats, and Twenty-five, by Lady 
Gregory. 

He never acted at the Abbey 
Theatre, which first opened its doors 
in December, 1904. The National 
Theatre Society had visited London 
in 1903, was acclaimed by the critics, 
and an invitation was issued to per- 
form in America at the Irish village 
in the St. Louis Exposition, 
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The Fays believed the group’s 
most important work lay in Dublin, 
but three players did accept the offer 
—Dudley Digges, P. J. Kelly and 
Maire Quinn. They went, never to 
return to the Irish stage. There went 
with them to St. Louis a young Irish 
tenor who did return—John McCor- 
mack. 

—Evening Herald. 


Patriot’s Widow 

GED NINETY-FIVE, Mrs. WILLIAM 

O’Brien lives in a village outside 
Paris. She returned there at the end 
of the war, after a period of intense 
anxiety and hardship as a refugee. 
She constantly wishes to be remem- 
bered to her friends in Ireland. Her 
handwriting is still surprisingly clear 
and vigorous; and though her sight 
and her hearing are now failing, her 
mind and her memory are always 
active. She has been bedridden for 
some years past. 

Her thoughts and memories are 
still centred around her devotion to 
her husband, William O’Brien, M.P., 
and his work for land reform and 
national progress. 

—DeEnis GWYNN in the Cork 
Examiner. 


It’s What’s Inside... 
NIS BUCKLEY, THE TWENTY-FOUR- 
year-old, leonine man who was 
once told he was “too handsome ” 
for films, informs me that he has now 
matured. 

Consequently he gets employment. 
“On the Continent they just call me 
‘the most handsome man in films, ” 
he explained, “ and that isn’t too bad, 
is it? People used to make fun of 
me when I was called Mr. Beautiful. 
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Rita the Juggler 
NE of the most accomplished 
jugglers I have seen is a 
Dublin girl, Rita Martell. 
She was “on” B.B. tele- 
vision recently and the studio 
audience were enthusiastic, par- 
ticularly when she performed 
feats of dexterity blindfolded. 
Rita, who came to London 
four years ago, is a ntece of Mrs. 
Moira Martell (once Moira 
Wynne), of Dublin, whose jug- 
gler husband, fack, travelled 
the world with shows. He trained 
his two daughters and his wife’s 
nieces, one of them Rita. They 
took his name for stage purposes. 
Not long before he died (last 
September), he had taken Rita’s 
sister, Veronica, to Hollywood, 
where she had a part in the film, 
The Greatest Show on Earth. 
Veronica, I am told, is re- 
garded as the finest girl juggler 
of today. She married in Holly- 
wood and has remained there. 
—Irish Independent. 





Well, I suppose I can’t blame them— 
it was inviting ridicule. 

“Tastes vary,” he added. “ Many 
people find my appearance revolting 
and I confess that when I look in a 
mirror some mornings I shudder. J 
think it’s what you’ve got inside you 
that counts. I mean—some folk think 
that Humphrey Bogart is an attrac- 
tive man, and surely that cannot be 
on account of his looks.” 

A few months ago the maturing of 
Mr. Buckiey’s features was given a 
helping hand in France. He broke his 
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Hello, Cousin Grace ! 


Kellys of Mayo have turned up with a string of cousins for 
actress Grace Kelly, bride-to-be of Prince Rainier. And they are 
all set to go to Monaco for the wedding—if they get an invitation. 

Here come the prince’s future Irish in-laws :— 

PATRICK JOSEPH WALSH, aged forty-nine, farmer, from Burris- 
hoole, near Newport. His grandmother, Winifred Kelly, was a sister 
of Grace’s grandfather, John Kelly, who emigrated from the old 
home—now demolished—in the nearby village of Drimuria. 

Said Mr. Walsh : “ Fohn left Ireland in 1887 and founded a build- 
ing business which his son, Jack (Grace’s millionaire father), ex- 


panded.” 


PATRICK JOSEPH KELLY, aged sixty, building contractor, of West- 
port. His grandfather, Henry Kelly, was another brother of Grace’s 


grandfather. 


And that gives Grace these pretty cousins—his daughters Maura, 
aged twenty-seven, married; Eileen, twenty-two, secretary; Britia, 
twenty, student; Kathleen, seventeen, and Anne, sixteen, schoolgirls. 

Anne is the image of her cousin Grace, the Mayo Kellys claim. 
Said Anne: “I would love to attend the wedding.” 

WILL1AM WALSH, aged fifty-five, farmer near Westport, is another 
cousin. Said he: “Grace and her people got to the top by hard 


work.” 


Mars. BripGet KELLY, aged eighty-two, pensioner, who lives in the 
village of Ballynasleibe, near Westport, writes regularly to Grace 
Kelly’s family in Philadelphia. She is a first cousin of Grace’s father. 


—Daily Express. 





nose in a road smash. A plastic sur- 
geon repaired the damage. 

Recently he played Mordkin, who 
was loved for fifteen years by the 
great Pavlova, on B.B.C. television. 

—Daily Sketch. 


Money Pains 
“'LAvyY BELLEW HAS ME TORMENTED 
about money.” 

It’s a grand headline for a news- 
paper. And Councillor Elaine Lady 
Bellew of Kilkenny Corporation made 
it locally. The cry was from a pained 


member of the corporation. Her !ady- 
ship was talking about paying tax- 
payers’ money—never a _ popular 
topic. 

She is over seventy. But she talks 
with the vivacity of a girl. Born in 
South Africa, she was educated at 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College. In 1927 
she married the late Lord Bellew, 
one of an old Catholic family who 
stood behind Daniel O’Connell, the 
Liberator, when days were dark. 

She has taken every course in Kil- 
kenny Technical Institute. So she is 
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an accomplished cabinet-maker and 
inlay worker, and one of the best 
cooks in the county. 

It was at the family seat at Jen- 
kinstown that Thomas Moore, 
according to tradition, wrote The 
Last Rose of Summer. 

—Sunday Express. 


Guns—Past Tense 

GENERAL SiR FREDERICK PILE, WHO 
was in command of Britain’s 

anti-aircraft forces during the war, is 

a Dublin man. His wife comes from 

Drogheda. 

On a recent visit to Dublin, Sir 
Frederick expressed the opinion that 
guns are obsolescent. He said that 
the anti-aircraft gun is only of use in 
a low-flying attack, and this is not to 
be expected from atom-bombers, In 
modern warfare, guns on land and 
sea are fast becoming obsolete. They 
are being replaced by the controlled 
projectile. 

He thinks that the Republic of 
Ireland, with its one great city situ- 
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ated on the coast, could do little to 
defend itself in an atomic war. If 
there was the danger of such a war, 
his only recommendation is to build 
underground shelters. 

—Irish Times. 


Father and Son 

PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY, WHO 
was ninety recently, is the son of 

an Irishman. It was to this he attrib- 

uted his sympathy for Ireland— 

meaning the Liberal Party view. 

Dr. Murray’s father, Sir Terence 
Aubrey Murray, was born in Lim- 
erick in 1810 and went to New South 
Wales in 1827. Becoming a magis- 
trate, he had a sharp way with bush- 
rangers. 

In 1843 he entered the New South 
Wales Legislative Council, and in 
time was appointed Speaker and 
then President. He was knighted in 
1869—three years after the birth, in 
Sydney, of the future Professor. 

—Belfast News-Letter. 
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Woman’s Ingratitude 
[§ his early years the late Burns Mantle, the American 

drama critic, had difficulty scraping up enough cash to 
buy his Irish wife a hearing aid. But by dint of frugality he 
finally got the money together: 99.75 dollars, 

When he took the apparatus home Mrs. Mantle clapped 
it on her head, looked at her husband expectantly, and said: 

“Now, Burns, say something worth 99 dollars and 75 
cents.” 

* 

A PUBLISHER’S lawyer admitted: “When I was ten I 

aspired to be a pirate.” 

“You're lucky,” the publisher told him, “ Most of us fail 
to realise the dream of our youth.” 





Tricks that catch seals 


Doctor in the Arctic 


DR. JOSEPH P. MOODY 


ESIDES using the skin of the 
Bra for boots and summer 

clothing, the Eskimo relishes its 
tasty meat and fat. The main use of 
the fat, however, is as a fuel for his 
kudlik (combined lamp and stove). 

In northern areas, where Eskimos 
find no caribou to hunt, they live on 
the meat of sea animals, including 
whales. Killing whales and walrus is 
their principal object in life, and 
here again the seal is important. 

Not only is his meat a staple 
food, but, until recently at least, his 
skin was a necessary adjunct in cap- 
turing whales. 

This is how the skin was used. 
An ingenious technique enabled the 
Eskimos to remove the seal meat, 
bones and intestines through the 
opening left by cutting off the head. 
The skin, intact, was carefully 
scraped on the inside and any smal! 
holes sewed up. 

The airtight balloon, or float, 
formed in this way was blown up 
and attached to one of the harpoon 
lines used in hunting white whales, 
narwhals and the dangerous walrus. 


Now, one common characteristic of 

whales is that they submerge 
when they are hit, many sinking 
immediately if fatally wounded. The 
Eskimos learned how to prevent this 
loss with their sealskin floats. Ad- 


[8 1946, Joseph P. Moody, aged 
twenty-seven, a newiy-gradu- 
ated doctor of Irish descent, set 
out with his wife and baby 
daughter to take over hs first 
practice as the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s only official doctor to 
some 2,000 patients—whites and 
Eskimos—scattered over 6,000,000 
square miles in the East Arctic. | 
Dr. Moody travelled by canoe, | 
dog-team and aircraft to mini- 
ster to his patients. For years he 
combined the duties of doctor, 
justice of the peace and coroner 
more than 1,000 miles away from 
twentieth-century civilisation. 








vantage was taken of the fact that 
the whale-hunters travelled in 
groups, since no whale could be 
killed by a single harpoon. A num- 
ber of harpoons with lines attached 
would be hurled at the same time. 

The whale would submerge as 
usual, but if there were enough 
sealskin floats attached to the lines, 
he couldn’t go far without tiring. 
Nor could he sink. This gave th: 
hunters time to close in for 2 
leisurely kill. 

So important is the seal that 
Eskimos are allowed to kill him in 
unlimited numbers. Fortunately, 


Condensed from Arctic Doctor (London : Odhams Press, Ltd. 15/-) 
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there are plenty still around, and in 
great variety. The two best-known 
are the Bearded (or Square-flipper) 
Seal, sporting tremendous whiskers 
on his snout, and the Ring Seal, 
which has beautiful silvery hair on 
the underside, while its back and 
sides range in colouring from a 
black mottling to a solid black zone. 

To hunt these animals takes more 
patience than skill. They are hard 
to get in open water, especially when 
weary. But endurance is the main 
requirement for hunting them in the 
ice-fields. They cannot stay under 
water for more than ten minutes; 
they have to come up for air. 


[N winter, when they seek their food 
beneath the ice, they keep several 

holes open, through any of which 

they can emerge for a breather. 

They plan ahead for winter, 
piercing holes in the ice as soon as 
the sea begins to freeze over. They 
smash the first thin layer with their 
snouts; and they have to keep these 
holes open during the long winter 
months, making certain no icy film 
cuts off their vital air supply. 

When they sleep on the ice, as 
often happens, they keep close to 
the holes. Only if the hunter has the 
wind in his favour and approaches 
carefully can he hope to catch one 
of them before the alert animal 
plops through the nearest hole out 
of sight. 

Eskimos sometimes crawl along 
on their stomachs or push them- 
selves forward on small sleds, imitat- 
ing the movements of a seal. The 
animals never sleep long, but doze 
and wake up every so often to look 
for danger. 


When a seal raises his head the 
Eskimo hunter looks up, too, and 
moves his head like a seal. Such 
tricks sometimes work. Oftener, 
though, the seal gives one look, then 
slithers into the hole in ample time 
to escape capture. 


SOMETIMES two scared seals mak- 

ing for the same hole get stuck in 
it. If you’re not hungry and depend- 
ing on them for food, it can be very 
amusing to watch them wriggle, 
each trying feverishly to reach safety 
under the ice. 

On other occasions the seal will 
crawl on to the ice through a crack 
and fall asleep. Suddenly the ice 
pans will come together, closing off 
the crack and the seal’s escape. 

If not fortunate enough to trap a 
seal on the ice, you must wait 
patiently for him to come up. As 
soon as his snout appears, you throw 
your harpoon and pay out the line 
attached. Even then, much time may 
pass before you have him under 
control. You are bound to win in 
the end, because the seal will 
weaken through loss of blood, be- 
sides needing to come up for air. 

A little trick in seal-hunting is to 
ascertain how many holes the seal 
uses. If he knows you are waiting 
at one, he will select another for his 
breathing spell, and you will wait 
indefinitely without sighting so 
much as the tip of his whiskers. If, 
however, you post a dog at every 
hole within 300 feet, you can be 
sure to catch him somewhere. 


‘Tuls sort of hunting did not appeal 
to me. Because I was more in- 
ierested in filming seals in open 
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DOCTOR IN 


water, Ayranni, my Eskimo guide- 
hunter, steered our canoe one day 
to an area where they hadn’t been 
hunted much, and therefore knew 
no fear. 

A good distance away from the 
Roes Welcome Sound (East Arctic) 
coast, we found ourselves caught in 
a group of square-flipper seals. 
Dozens of them playfully chased one 
another around the boat. 

With expert precision, Ayranni 
sent his harpoon into the neck of a 
600-pound beast, which submerged 
at once. The Eskimo paid out his 
line. We waited. 

Suddenly the seal surfaced only a 
few feet away from us. He seemed 
to have plenty of strength left and, 
seeing him swimming directly to- 
wards us, I grew anxious. So did 
Ayranni. 

“ Keep him off!” he cried sharply. 
“Him trying to come aboard.” 

It was true. The poor animal, 
gasping for breath and not realising 
that we were his hunters instead of 
another ice pan, was about to climb 
on top of us. 

I shoved my camera aside and 
leaped up. I was genuinely sorry for 
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the seal, but it was more important 
to save the beat. Already he had 
rested his head on the gunwale and 
was trying to get one flipper over 
the edge. 

We tipped dangerously. When 
our equipment started to shift, 
Ayranni fired three shots and the 
seal grew limp. While hauling him 
in, the canoe heeled ‘so far that we 
hung out over the opposite gunwale 
to keep it from going under. 


AS we turned homewards, a beauti- 
ful ring seal broke water a few 
yards away. He turned his head and 
scrutinised us most intelligently 
through bright, round eyes. Un 
afraid, he seemed to wink at us 
driolly with one heavy evelid. 

“Don’t shoot!” I begged Ayranni, 
as the Eskimo, less amused than I 
by the animal’s comical expression, 
seized his gun. It must have been a 
strain on his attachment for me not 
to pull the trigger. 

I have been glad ever since that 
he didn’t fire. The film on which I 
succeeded in recording this curious 
seal’s pranks is among the best I 
have shot. 


< 


“ Ffow is your wife?” the man asked a friend he hadn’t 


seen for years. 
“ She’s in heaven,’ 


replied the friend. 


“ Oh, I’m sorry.” Then he realised that was not the thing 
to say, so he added: “I mean, I’m glad.” And that was 


even worse. He finally came 


prised.” 


out with: “Well, I’m sur- 


] 4M @ great believer im luck. The harder I work, the more 


of it I seem to have. 


—F, L. EMERSON. 








What was this reporter’s verdict ? 


The Night I Interviewed 
a Ghost 


P. J. DONAGHY 


NE night, towards the end of 
December, 1934, I walked 
along a bleak road near the 
border of Antrim and Derry on my 
way to one of the strangest assign- 
ments of my reporting career—to 
spend a night in a haunted house. 

For some weeks there had been 
reports of extraordinary activities in 
the home of a small Presbyterian 
farmer near Articlave village. 

It seemed that somebody, polter- 
geist or other, was making life un- 
bearable for the farmer, his wife 
and a family of two sons and a 
daughter. 

There were reports of articles 
moving around the house of their 
own accord, of lamp globes, delph 
and clothes on the line being flung 
about before the eyes of the family. 


‘THE ten-years-old daughter, Laura 

(this was not her real name), was 
said to be the centre of the disturb- 
ances. While in bed at night she 
was disturbed by ghostly knocking, 
and by sharp instruments like 
needles being stuck into her. One 
day, while she was putting on her 
shoes in the kitchen, they said, one 
of the shoes was flung violently into 
the fire. 


A storm was rising when I 
found the two-storey house on a 
desolate bit of land off the main 
road. About twenty neighbours were 
in the kitchen when I went in, and 
I was welcomed by the father and 
made to sit at the big peat fire, 
where I was to spend most of the 
night and morning. 

After these disturbances began, 
neighbours remained with the family 
most of the night. The kitchen was 
lighted by a single oil lamp placed 
in the middle of the table. 

Laura was there—a shy, intelligent 
child who looked and acted like any 
normal girl of her age. I was im- 
pressed by the demeanour of the 
people present. If these happenings 
had an origin in practical joking, 
these were not the type of people to 
be involved, and certainly not to 
carry it to the stage it had reached. 


AFTER midnight the neighbours 

began to leave, and before one 
o’clock the only people in the house 
were the members of the family, 
three vigil-keepers who had arrived 
before midnight, and tayself. 

I sat at the fire with the two sons 
and occasionally the other three visi- 
tors. As the hours passed, conversa- 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 
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tion waned. The wind was howling; 
it sighed in the chimney and the 
rain beat on the kitchen windows. 

A collie dog lay asleep beside the 
hearth. Now and again he raised his 
ears and his head, listened, and 
whimpered or growled. It was 
probably the storm. 

Shortly after § am. we were 
shaken by a whisper from the stair- 
case. Something was happening in 
Laura’s room. 

We filed up the stairs and into 
the room. It was about ten feet 
square; the child lay on a bed along- 
side the wall, which was the outside 
wall of the house, and the only win- 
dow in the room was over the bed. 

The room was lit by two candles, 
and Laura’s mother sat on top of 
the bed. Laura was now sitting up- 
right, and for some moments I 
could distinguish nothing unusual 
or alarming. 


‘THEN I heard the knocking. It was 

a Clear tap-tapping like the sound 
made by a knuckle rapped sharply 
on a piece of wood. It seemed to be 
coming from the wall, the outside 
stone wall of the house, near the 
bottom of the child’s bed. We sat 
there listening intently, and I tried 
to identify the sound. It came regu- 
larly in single or double taps. 

It was always distinct, sometimes 
rising to an alarming volume and 
occasionally there was a series of 
fast, confused, impatient tapping. 
All this had been heard before many 
times by everyone in the room, ex- 
cept myself. 

Some nights before an attempt 
had been made by two of these 
people to establish some “ contact ” 


with the tapper by a single code of 
one tap for “yes”, two taps for 
“no”. However, on this occasion 
the séance had to be postponed 
until I had satisfied myself about 
the tapping. 

I don’t think there is any ex- 
planation which occurred to me 
then or since, or has ever been sug- 
gested to me, that I did not test that 
night, using at times an electric 
torch, until the courtesy and the 
patience of the people in the room 
became strained. But the tapping 
baffled me. 


ALTHOUGH by putting my ear close 

to the wall I could almost pin- 
point the spot from which it was 
coming (about two feet above the 
floor), my hand when placed on the 
wall could detect no vibration. I 
could not place exactly the point 
from which the tapping was com- 
ing—it seemed to move around in 
an elusive way. 

A tree branch tapping on the out- 
side wall in the storm? I pulled 
down the window and looked out. 
No tree—nothing. 

For more than two hours after 
this I was present at a scene I will 
never forget. For all that time I lis- 
tened as one of the watchers, a 
prominent man in the district, 
chanted off questions to Something 
that tapped back the answers. By 
the code system of “ yes” or “ no” 
used on an elimination basis, the 
strange tapping answered at least a 
hundred questions—all of them cor- 
rectly. For instance, the month, the 
date in the month, and the year of 
my birth—correctly. 

Scores of such intimate ques- 
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tions, the answers to which were 
unknown to anyone else in the room, 
were answered about each of us. 

The tapper waited for the ques- 
tion, answered it, and then some- 
times wandered off into frustrated, 
incoherent tapping. 


SOME time, very early in the morn- 
ing, the sound in the room 
stopped altogether, and after a long 
period of silence I took my leave. 
The weather had cleared a little 
and there was only the sound of the 
wind sighing in the trees as I left 
the house and walked around the 
building to the gable wall where the 
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window of the child’s room was. 
Pale moonlight lit the wall of the 
house, but some light could still be 
seen in the window. 

It was at that moment, looking up 
at the window, that the first strong 
feeling of the fantastic scene I had 
just experienced in the room behind 
the window, filled me. I felt I had 
experienced something I could never 
explain. 

I have discussed this experience 
with many people since and read a 
great deal about such happenings. 
Now, over twenty-one years later, 
my verdict remains the same—unex- 
plained. 


a 


From Here to Eternity 


wb | Bastiat sxe 





WitiaM Keary, when he was president of the Empire 

State Building, took great delight in escorting tourists 
through it. With almost boyish enthusiasm, the Irishman 
who brought the world’s highest building to its highest 
peak of prosperity would explain everything as he went 
along. One of his pet subjects was the elevators. 

One day he was zooming upwards with a group of school- 
teachers. “Mr. Keary,” one asked, “what would happen 
if this elevator suddenly got out of control? Would it take 
me up or down?” 

“ My dear lady,” replied Keary, “it all depends on the 
kind of life you’re leading.” 


SOME peculiar pieces of freight have been seen at Dublin 
airport: the worm from Amsterdam, which travelled in 
its own special container—a pencil box; live fishes in tanks; 
greyhounds (10,000 of them in seven years); racehorses; a 
lion cub. On one occasion 2,000 seagulls’ eggs were de- 
spatched to London without a shell being cracked. 
—Ireland of the Welcomes. 
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Ike’s Man Jim 








" PRESS secretary can make or 
break a modern White House 
Administration,” wrote White 

House correspondent Merriman 

Smith. 

Jim Hagerty, President Eisen- 
hower’s Press secretary, is a stocky, 
pugnacious-looking man. Among 
Washington newsmen, there is gene- 
ral agreement that he is the most 
competent Presidential Press secre- 
tary to hold the post since the late 
Stephen Early, who was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s for three full terms. 

There is, in fact, a growing belief 
that Hagerty is even better at the 
technicalities of the job than Early 
was. 

“ Early,” says one correspondent, 
“was the kind of guy who could 
give you a long think piece on the 
Administration attitude toward the 
gold standard . . . Hagerty, on the 
other hand, knows just what makes 
a good still picture, the exact 
amount of lighting needed for tele- 
vision, and exactly when to break up 
a Press conference in order to make 
deadlines for home-editions on the 
East Coast.” 


MANY regard Hagerty as the most 

valuable legacy General Eisen- 
hower got from Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York when the 
governor decided to back the general 
for the Presidency in 19§2. 

After nine years as Dewey’s Press 
secretary and several as a crack New 
York Times political correspondent, 
Hagerty probably knew more about 


politicking than any other member 
of the Eisenhower campaign group. 

He did, nevertheless, have a few 
rough moments with his new boss. 
Once, Mr. Eisenhower publicly over- 
ruled him after Hagerty announced 
that the general would make his 
income-tax returns public, matching 
a move by Adlai Stevenson. 

Mr. Eisenhower forcefully told 
reporters he did not care what 
Hagerty said—he was not publish- 
ing his returns. But Hagerty won a 
partial victory: Mr. Eisenhower, 
shortly thereafter, released a finan- 
cial statement. 

There have been no overt dis- 
agreements since. “In 1952,” says 
Merriman Smith, of the United 
Press, “ Jim was the guy who saw 
to it that Ike’s speeches were mime- 
ographed. Now he is one of his 
closest advisers.” 


‘THERE is general agreement that 

Hagerty reached the peak of his 
influence in the few hours follow- 
ing Mr. Eisenhower’s Denver heart 
attack. For a day or so, the Press 
secretary was virtually acting Presi- 
dent of the United States. (The 
President told his physician, Dr. 
Howard McC. Snyder: “ Tell Jim 
to take over.”’) 

Hagerty independently reversed 
the long-standing White House 
policy of reticence about the Presi- 
dent’s personal life, reporting every 
detail to the Press corps. He issued 
four crystal-clear news bulletins a 
day, getting up at 6 a.m. to make 
one available for morning papers, 
after thoroughly briefing himself on 
coronary disease. 

Only once or twice did he lose his 
famous Irish temper (which, some 
believe, he frequently uses as a 
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weapon to get reporters off certain 
lines of questioning). 

Some reporters argue that 
Hagerty’s grasp of the broader im- 
plications of policy is weak. 

Francis M. Stephenson, of The 
New York Daily News, insists that 
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When he learned that an Assistant 
Secretary of State had leaked the 
Yalta papers to The Times, Hagerty 
phoned the department immediately 
and pounded on the glass top of his 
big desk in the west wing of the 
White House for several minutes. 


Hagerty runs his Press conferences 
for the three wire services—“ and 
he doesn’t ever forget The New 
York Times” 


Shortly thereafter, the State 
Department sheepishly announced 
that the papers were being released 
to all media. 

Such loyalty works both ways. 
Since Jim Hagerty became the Presi- 
dent’s Press secretary, no newspaper- 
man has been known to break a 
Hagerty confidence. 

—Newsweek. 





MOST reporters feel that the secre- 
tary’s loyalty belongs first to 
the President and secondly to his 
former profession, with The Times 
a poor third. 
* 


Made Game of Partridge! 

JONATHAN SWIFT once issued a publication, Predictions for 
the Ensuing Year, mainly to ridicule a famous almanac 

publisher, John Partridge, who was fond of foretelling the 

deaths of noted people. 

Swift included a forecast of Partridge’s death on a certain 
date, and later wrote a newspaper report purporting to 
describe the sad event. Partridge’s reputation as a fore- 
caster was thus destroyed. People felt that his failure to 
keep faith with the stars signified incompetence on his part! 

Another compiler of almanacs, Dr. John Dee, included 
useful rhymes in his almanacs. He wrote the still well- 
known Thirty Days hath September verse. 

—Austin Magazine. 


A SOLDIER in the Fighting 69th Regiment went to his 
colonel and asked leave to go home and help his wife 
with her spring-cleaning. 

“1 don’t like to refuse you, Murphy,” said the C.O., “ but 
as a matter of fact I’ve just had a letter from your wife 
saying that you are no help to her with the spring-clean- 
ing and asking me not to give you leave.” 

The man saluted and turned to go. At the door he 
stopped, turned and remarked: “Colonel, there are two 
whopping liars in this regiment, and I’m one of them. I’m 
not married.” 
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Rebecca West 








untamable and candid female 


A Woman with Salt 


on her Pen 


NANCY SPAIN 


HEY have said she is the 
‘tae woman in the world. 
Most acute of critics, most 
loyal of friends: in her time she has 
been a success as actress, novelist, 
critic, an earnest if unreliable gar- 
dener (she grows good cyclamen, 
and has had a gladiolus and nar- 
cissus named after her) and wife. 
She has won an International Prize 
for reporting, has been accused of 
“out-Shawing Shaw in her wilful- 
ness ”. 
When she was fourteen she wrote 
a violently feminist letter to The 
Scotsman. When she was seventeen 
she contributed to a _ feminist 
weekly, called The Freewoman, a 
disrespectful article on Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. She thought her 
mother would disapprove. So she 
signed herself, “ Rebecca West ”. 
Now, many people revere that 
name. But how many of them 
realise that Cicily Isabel Fairfield, 
aged seventeen, borrowed it from 
an Ibsen tragedy, Rosmensholm, in 
which “Rebecca West” plunges to 
her death in the millrace, for love? 
It is a dramatic irony that has 
made the name of Rebecca West 
shine throughout the world with a 
cheerful light unintended by Ibsen. 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping 


LITTLE Miss Fairfield was born in 

London, in a furnished house 
which her father and mother had 
taken on their return from Australia. 
Her father, Charles Fairfield, was 
from Kerry. Her mother was a 
sister of the composer Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

The eternal warfare of the Scots- 
Irish blood must have been felt 
fairly soon by Miss Fairfield. In 
early life Rebecca inclined to over- 
stress her Scots inheritance. “I 
was brought up in Edinburgh and 
I like to have Scottish people about 
me,” she said in 1921. “ They have 
the great art of preserving the 
village spirit.” 

But Rebecca’s passionately Celtic 
eyes and dark hair, her light, full 
speaking voice—these are so much 
an inheritance of Southern Ireland 
that she has stopped fighting against 
it. Accuse her of Irish charm today, 
and she will cheerfully admit the 
Irish part of the accusation. 

Today she is Mrs. Henry 
Andrews, happily married to a tall, 
gentle, amiable Scotsman, who is a 
director of the English and Interna- 
tional Trust. But he finds time to 
encourage his wife in all she does. 
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ALTHOUGH Rebecca is mild and abstemious, she acts as a catalyst 
in other people’s lives, inspiring strange behaviour, the intrusions 
of drunks, lunatics and cranks of all sorts. 

On a visit to New York, for example, after a party, she drove 
| around Central Park with Charlie Chaplin, talking happily before 
they remembered that they had promised to take home an old 
gentleman, who by now, mellow with the good cheer of a New York 
party, was asleep in the back of the car. 

“We didn’t. know who he was,” says Rebecca, “and we couldn't 
remember where we'd been asked to drop him. So in the end we 
took him to the Waldorf-Astoria and propped him up in a chair in 





the vestibule.” 





There is a long pause here, as Rebecca, her eyes dancing, waits 
for the enormity of it to sink in. “ And who do you think he turned 
out to be?” she cries in wonder. “ Pirandello!” 


—NANCY SPAIN. 





And when she drives out research- 
ing for book, newspaper story or 
magazine article, more often than 
not, he goes along too. 


“HATRED is sterile, love is fruit- 
ful,” said Rebecca, many years 
ago. But what a remarkable woman 


it is who can so live out her 
epigrams. 
But before she came into this 


golden afternoon of life, Rebecca 
West’s existence was as strange and 
dangerous as George Sand’s. You 
see, in her earlier days, she was 
alone. 

Rebecca had two sisters. The 
better known was brilliant Josephine 
Letitia, who grew up to become a 
Barrister-at-Law, a Doctor of 
Medicine. Letitia sailed through her 
exams. and won prize after prize in 
her profession. But her little sister 
had to chop and change to earn her 
living, using those great weapons of 
charm and wit. 


Then she began writing to the 
papers. Then she wrote “for” the 
papers. Then she became an editor. 
She was literary editor of The 
Freewoman, and then (like T. S. 
Eliot and Richard Aldington) she 
became literary editor of The 
Egoist. 

By the ’20s she had established a 
reputation in the world of letters 
which might fairly be compared to 
that enjoyed by Colette. She is the 
untamable and candid female. 

“Many people were hostile to 
me, you know,” she says, “ simply 
because they can’t bear a woman 
critic. But I always loved the 
Sitwells and they have always been 
good friends to me. Particularly 
Edith.” 

Rebecca burst upon the solemn 
pretensions of the literary scene like 
an atom bomb. She set off a chain 
reaction that goes cracking on to- 
day. 

“* Arnold Bennett hated me,” says 


eas 


A WOMAN WITH SALT ON HER PEN 4! 


she gaily. “The Bloomsbury Set 
hated me, and I survived the attacks 
of both.” 


ReEsecca had more to do than 

establish a reputation as the 
enfant terrible of Eng. Lit. She had 
a son to educate. He married. He 
now has two children. And he has 
written a very good novel called 
On a Dark Night. 

And Rebecca herself worked. She 
wrote novels: The Return of the 
Soldier, The Fudge, The Thinking 
Reed: each one of which is totally 
different from the others. She wrote 
articles. She attacked Dean Inge. 
She became a Vice-President of the 
P.E.N. And she continued to throw 
off epigrams like a Catherine-wheel 
squirting out golden rain. 

“ Haircutting is the sort of work 
a man should do. . .” she said. 
“Women should be saved for more 
important jobs.” “ Civilisation is 
heading for ruin and re-birth,” and 
so on ad infinitum. 

She told stories so brilliantly that 
people stole them and printed them, 
and her wit became a part of the 
bedside book for after-dinner 
speakers. 

For example, when she stayed in 
an hotel in New York she was asked 
by her chambermaid what Lloyd 
George was like. 

“He is Welsh,” replied Rebecca. 

“What is that?” asked the 
chambermaid. Rebecca explained 
that the Welsh were very dark, very 
religious and much given to musical 
meetings. 

“T see,” said the chambermaid. 
“They are your negroes.” And this 
story has been told so many times 


that people believe it to be 
apocryphal. 


But it is Rebecca’s reportage that 

has made her lasting name. 
When she writes of people, her 
warmth of heart transcends tech- 
nique and her prose is alive as a 
glass of champagne. 

For when she sets out to report 
on something Rebecca leaves 
nothing to chance. She collects facts 
as other people collect rare china. 

Only when she feels that she has 
absorbed all the background material 
that she can find does Rebecca sit 
down and write out her story. She 
does not dictate it, because her per- 
sonality changes when she does so. 
She believes, too, that there is some 
“ intelligence” in her fingers. Her 
beautiful handwriting has been 
praised by Chinese calligraphists. 

Rebecca is smallish and cosy; 
with a great sense of humour, a 
great gift of the gab and an honest 
love of a good girl’s-gossip. Her 
mind may be full of matters of 
political significance at breakfast- 
time, but by dinner she will 
certainly be wondering what she 
has to wear, and whether she needs 
a new hair-do. 


WHEN she walks in the garden she 

will talk to you on five subjects 
at once: two profound and three 
trivial. I have known her talk to me 
simultaneously about a new perel 
game on TV, the paintings of 
Bonnard, the currently new produc- 
tion of the play Tiger at the Gates, 
how there is no real substitute for 
silk and the sad family life of her 
Cat. 
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But all this will not stop her A great fighter, Rebecca West 
from seeing a weed in one of her hates scenes. A great sympathiser, 
flower-beds: and she will stoop and when a principle is at stake, she 


pull it out. would sacrifice her dearest love. For 
When she laughs, the tears run all she is a great writer, she remains 
down her cheeks. a fascinating woman. 


: 


Those Good Old Dies! 

Patrick GALVIN, a young Irish poet living in London, was 
the central figure in a story I heard about the unpre- 

dictable English and their love of music. 

Mr. Galvin and two friends from Ireland were one night 
having a friendly beer in a canteen within the sacred walls 
of the B.B.C. They were ballad-men, all three, and now one 
of them would raise a quiet stave, and now another, giving 
no offence to anybody. 

After a time, one of the B.B.C.’s more venerable commis- 
sionaires, with ex-soldier stamped all over him, approached 
the Irish party and said in ripe Cockney: “Excuse me, 
but did I ’ear you gents a-singin’ Hirish songs?” 

Rather apprehensively, the gents admitted that they had, 
in fact, been doing just that. 

The commissionaire hummed and hawed, and then said: 

“TI wonder if you’d do me the favour of singin’ a song 
called Wrap The Green Flag Rahnd Me, Boys”? 

The request was granted. One of the Irishmen piped up 
with the Green Flag, and the old soldier listened in en- 
chantment, with tears rolling down his furrowed cheeks. 

When the song finished, he swallowed the lump in his 
throat and said: “Thanks, gents. Y’know, I loves that 
bleedin’ song!” 

One of the singers asked: “ But you’re not Irish, are 
you?” 

“Born and bred in Peckham,” said the commissionaire. 
“But I know Hireland well. Soldiered there abaht thirty 
years ago wiv an ahtfit called the Hauxiliaries. Loved it, 
and you know wot—every time I ’ear that bleedin’ song it 
brings me right back to those good old dies!” 

—QuIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 


AN ideal wife is any woman who has an ideal husband. 
—BootH TARKINGTON. 
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Patrick was a rogue, but he knew the way to his master’s heart 


The Linnet that Won 


Swift’s 


Pardon 


R. WYSE JACKSON 


had no use for mankind. He 

claimed to be a misanthrope. Per- 
haps he was—though in a more 
limited way than he said. He would 
have agreed with the cynic who re- 
marked that the more he saw of 
people the better he liked his dog. 

What a man feels about animals 
is generally no bad test of character. 
Well, at least by that test, Swift did 
have plenty of heart. He had an 
affection for all kinds of odd 
creatures, down to the speckled 
trout in his stream by Laracor 
vicarage (to say nothing of the can- 
nibal pike which hunted them). So 
much is admitted in the nostalgic 
pages of the Fournal to Stella. 

Or you notice this affection for 
living creatures in his prattle about 
Patrick’s linnet, which is also told in 
the Fournal. 

Patrick, Swift’s servant during 
those London days of 1710, was a 
plague and a trial. He was a rogue 
who “ was drunk about three times 
a week ”. But, as a kind -of apology 
for his failings, Patrick bought a 
linnet for sixpence to bring home to 
Rebecca Dingley, Stella’s partner. 


Jaan SWIFT insisted that he 


E saga of the linnet is charming. 
Swift was extraordinarily tender 


T# 


Condensed from the Church of Ireland Gazette 


about it—and (perhaps in conse- 
quence of the linnet) surprisingly 
tolerant of Patrick’s sins. 

“It is as tame as a dormouse,” he 
wrote when it first arrived. Later it 
a pe wild, and it was Swift rod 

elf who grew tame about it—“ 
ool as a clout ”—though it did 
make a terrible litter in the closet, 
where Patrick insisted on keeping it. 

There were lamentations when an 
especially hard winter froze the poor 
little bird to death. 

It was touching, all the affection 
which Swift lavished on Rebecca 
Dingley’s pets. Nothing could be 
more charming than the couplet he 
wrote for the collar of her pet dog, 


Tiger. 
“Pray steal me not, I'm Mrs. 
Dingley’ S, 


Whose Heart in this Four-Footed 
Thing lies.” 

Why have we abandoned that 
nice Augustan custom of inscribing 
couplet epigrams on the collars of 
our pet dogs? It gave delightful 
scope for wit—e.g., that happy piece 
of mock snobbery written for a 
Royal lap-dog— 

“J am His Highness’ dog from 
Kew— 

I pray thee, Sir, whose dog are 

you?” 










































{ERE are any number of early Irish religious poems which are 
delightfully affectionate about singing birds and friendly little 


| animals. 


Everyone knows the charming legends about St. Columba and the 
crane from Ireland, or that about St. Columba and the old horse 
| Again, you cannot explain the twistings and twirlings of the Book 


j Mice 
Or, once again, there was the 


Irish clerk about Pangur Ban, his cat—a set of verses which tells of 


of Kells without finding in it amiable small cats and microscopic 
both of them clearly adored by the illuminator). 


charming poem by the medieval 


the poet who hunts for words while Pussy hunts simultaneously for | 


| 
| her equivalent mice... 


“T and Pangur Ban my cat, 
"Tis a like task we are at.” 
Here is companionability, which is the true relationship between 


master and pet. 


[7 strikes one that Swift was a lot 
more tolerant of pets than he was 
of most human beings. 

He even had a regard for that 
monstrous and unsavoury Tom Cat 
which his predecessor abandoned in 
Dublin in 1713. Dean Stearne had 
departed to Clogher, throwing the 
creature on the mercy of the new 
occupant of the Deanery. 

The new owner decided that it 
must positively have been a Whig 
on account of its “noise and stink”. 
Still, he managed to like it. Between 
the lines, one can read the truth— 
that he would not have parted with 
Tom for worlds. 





for horses, he worshipped them. 
When he wanted to find a character 
noble enough to show up the un- 
pleasantness of mankind, he chose 
the race of horses—those sage and 
dignified Houyhnhnms—as a pleas- 
ing contrast from the human 
Yahoos. 

No horseman should fail to read 
the relevant, delightful passages in 
Gulliver. “The noblest friend of 
man” is displayed as several cuts 
above his human friends. 

As an antidote to writers like 
Thackeray, who have pilloried Swift 
as a monster of misanthropy moti- 
vated only by spite and spleen, we 


Cats and fishes, lap-dogs and commend a study of Swift’s rela- 
linnets: Swift liked them all. As tionship to his animal friends. 
A. ‘fe 
Ve 
Es 


GENTLEMEN, you have just been listening to that Chinese 


sage, On Too Long. 


—WILL ROGERS. 


[™ *s @ miserable thing to live in suspense; it is the life of a 


spider. 





—SwIFT. 
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A Jolly Good Fellow 
Dr. “ Jacky ” BarRETT, A FELLOW 

of Trinity College, Dublin, was 
equally famous as a miser and a 
Hebrew scholar. 

It was said that he had been only 
once outside of Dublin, rarely out- 
side the College gates. He dined at 
Commons; his only other meal was 
his breakfast, consisting of a penny 
loaf and a halfpennyworth of milk. 

Every morning he handed a half- 
penny to the old woman who looked 
after his rooms, and sent her out to 
buy the milk. One frosty morning 
she slipped, fell, and broke her leg. 
She was taken to a hospital, and for 
once Barrett ventured beyond the 
College precincts, and went to see 
her. 

“Well, Mary,” he said to her, 
“do you see me now, I suppose the 
jug is broken, but where is the half- 
penny?” 

He had scarcely seen a bird, 
except the sparrows which hopped 
about the College courts. The only 
time he was known to have been out 
of Dublin was when he had been 
summoned to Naas, in the county 
of Kildare, to give evidence in a law 
case. As he stood in the stableyard 
of the inn he saw a cock on the 
opposite side of the yard. 

“ My good man,” he said to the 
ostler, “ what is that beautiful bird 
over there?” 

‘Ah, go away with you!” 


ex- 


claimed the ostler. “‘ You know what 
it is as well as I do.” 

“Indeed I do not; and I'll be 
greatly obliged if you’ll tell me.” 

“ Ah, get out; you’re humbugging 
me! You know well enough it’s a 
cock.” 

“Is it, indeed? I thank you ex- 
ceedingly.” 

After his death; in the margin of 
the page in Buffon’s Natural History 
where the cock is described, there 
was found in Barrett’s hand these 
words: “ The ostler was right; it 
was a cock.” 

One morning when a company of 
the College corp of volunteers were 
being drilled in the College Park, 
Barrett passed by. To show respect 
to him, as a Fellow, the officer in 
command gave the word, “ Present 
arms!” To his surprise he saw 
Barrett tucking up his gown and 
running away as fast as his legs 
woud carry him. 

Barrett, on being asked af fterwards 
why he ran away, said: “ Well, do 
you see me now, I heard the officer 
saying ‘Present!’ and I knew the 
next word would be ‘ Fire!’ and if 
I didn’t run I'd have been shot.” 

A brother Fellow, Magee (after- 
wards Archbishop of Dublin), was 
the only person to whom Barrett 
ever lent money. 

Magee wanted a loan of five 
pounds, and went to see Barrett in 
his rooms. Barrett went into his bed- 












Wigs on the Green? | 

A 8CHBISHOP WHATELY had a large Newfoundland dog, of which he 

was very fond. ofien took him into St. Stephen’s Green, 

lin, opposite his palace, and there made him jump over a stick, 
fetch and carry, and do other tricks. 

One day, he had just thrown a ball for the dog to fetch, when the 
ng d:alogue was heard between two women who were stand- 
ing al the rails watching him— 

“ Ah, then, Mary, do you know who that is playin’ wid the dog?” | 

“ Troth, I don’t, Biddy; but he’s a fine-lookin’? man, whoever he 


Lio 
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“ That’s the archbishop, Mary.” 

“Do you tell me so? God bless the innocent craythur! Isn’t he 
aisily amused ?” 

“ He’s not our archbishop at all, Mary; he is the Protestant arch- 





bish p.” 
“Oh! the b—— ould fool!” 





aM, R. 2. 





room and returned with an old 
stocking full of guineas in his hand. 

Just as he came into the room 
the stocking burst and the guineas 
scattered on the floor. Magee 
stooped down to help Barrett to 
pick them up. 

“Stop, stop, Magee!” said he. 
“Do you see me now, get up and 
stand on that table, and Ill pick 
them up.” 

The loan was then made, and 
Magee left him counting the 
guineas. A few days afterwards he 
met him, and said: “ I hope, Barrett, 
you found your guineas all right?” 

“ Well, do you see me now,” said 
Barrett, “they were all right but 
one. One was gone; and maybe it 
rolled into a mouse-hole, Magee, 
and maybe it didn’t.” 

A gentleman who lived in a part 
of Dublin far from the College sent 
his young son to Doctor Barrett’s 
for a book which he had promised 


to lend him. It was a cold, snowing 
night. The boy knocked at the door; 
Barrett came out of his room, in 
which there was no light, and on 
hearing what he wanted, went in 
again, leaving the boy shivering out- 
side. 

He shortly returned with a book 
in his hand, and said: ‘“ Now, go 
home with this to your father. Tell 
him I think it is the book he wants, 
for I think I can put my hand on 
every book in my library. But if it 
isn’t, come back, do you see me 
now, and I'll light a candle and look 
for it.” 

—W. R. LE Fanu, Seventy Years of 
Irish Life (1893). 


Irving’s Toast 

AT A LUNCHEON IN THE SHELBOURNE 
Hotel, Dublin, in honour of Sir 

Henry Irving, the veteran conductor 


of the Theatre Royal Orchestra, R. 
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M. Levey, told of his earliest experi- 
ence of Irving. 

I will never forget it,” said 
Levey. “ The play was one of the 
blood-and-thunder type. Irving was 
the ‘ villain ’ whose deeds were awful 
to contemplate. He was ruthlessly 
pursued and, by a series of mar- 
vellous ‘clues’, ultimately arrested 
and locked securely in a gloomy 
prison cell. 

“His accomplices contrived to 
pass through to him a file. So far 
so good. The dramatic situation re- 
quired that as the prisoner was filing 
away at the bars to effect his escape 
the warders were to enter, present 
their firelocks and shoot him dead. 

“ Again, so far so good. The 
warders did, in fact, enter; they also 
presented their muskets, and pulled 
he triggers. But not the faintest 
sound followed, and the intelligent 
warders backed off the stage in a 
most inglorious fashion. 


“It was essential, however, that 
the robber must be killed then and 
there somehow, and Irving was equal 
to the occasion. He dropped from 
the window, assumed the aspect of 
hideous internal convulsions, clam- 
bered towards the footlights and, 
gazing up towards the gallery, 
shrieked ‘Merciful heavens, I’y 
swallowed the file!’—and di 
forthwith! 

“And so,” concluded Levey, “I 
formed the opinion that young 
Irving was a man of considerable 
resource.” 

Irving followed the story with a 
most amused expression, and filling 
his glass, stood up and said: 
“Gentlemen, let us drink to the 
health and happiness of the second 
best storyteller—I will not say liar 
—I have ever had the pleasure of 
meeting. May he live long and 
prosper!” 

—J. B. HALL. 
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Here! Here! 


R IcHARD BrRINSLEY SHERIDAN was annoyed by a fellow- 
member of the House of Commons who kept crying 


out: “Hear! hear!” 


During the debate he took occasion to describe a political 
opponent. “ Where,” he exclaimed, “ shall we find a more 
foolish knave or a more knavish fool than he?” 

“Hear! hear!” shouted the troublesome member. 

Sheridan turned round and, thanking him for his prompt 
information, sat down amid a roar of laughter. 


‘THE judge, interrupted by a rasping, grating sound, said: 
«“ ” t at 2, > 
Mr. Healy, can you tell me what this notse ts? 


Tim Healy repl d: “ My 


counsel filing an affidavit. 


lord, I think it must be junior 








In the disguise of a waitress, at an unsavoury night club, 





Marjorie obtained evidence that brought the criminals to 
justice 


On Patrol With a 


Lady 


Cop 


WILL CHASAN 


M{ ARJORIE McCarron, a trimly 
built, thirty-years-old woman 
with hazel eyes and a slow, 

pleasant smile, does a variety of 

strange things for a living. 

She walks through lonely, night- 
shadowed streets in which women 
have been assaulted. She loiters in 
bars, candy stores and restaurants in 
which narcotics are rumoured to be 
sold or bookmakers said to operate. 

She answers newspaper adver- 
tisements for models inserted by 
men suspected of recruiting prosti- 
tutes. Once, last year, she worked 
for a while in an unsavoury night 
club in the Times Square area. 

“ They’re all part of the routine 
of being a policewoman,” she says. 
That routine is becoming increas- 
ingly important, as the New York 
Police Department notes, “ because 
of complex new problems which 
arise daily from our increasingly 
varied population.” 


N 


LISE all the 249 members of the 


Police Department Women’s 
Bureau, Marjorie takes her turn at 
such assignments as_ searching 


female D. O. A.s, arresting parents 
Condensed from New 





guilty of not supporting their chil- 
dren (“ Usually they have trouble 
enough,” she says) and guarding 
prisoners in the Bellevue mental 
wards. 

“I know that cops are supposed 
to acquire a hard shell of 
cynicism,” she says, “ but seeing all 
that human misery only makes you 
a little more sympathetic and 
understanding.” 

A while back, at Bellevue, she 
guarded one woman who had 
thrown her infant out of the 
window and another woman who 
had drowned her child in a bathtub. 
“One of them didn’t even realise 
what she had done,” she says. “ It 
was awful.” 

One aspect of being a_police- 
woman to which Miss McCarron 
feels she will never reconcile herself 
is the departmental regulation re- 
quiring her to carry a .32-calibre 
revolver at all times. 

“It’s a nuisance at parties and 
dances. I can’t just put my bag 
down and forget about it. I have to 
carry it or keep it in sight, which 
isn’t easy during a mambo or the 
Lindy. Thank God, I’ve never had 


York Times Magazine 
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ON PATROL WITH A LADY 


to use it except on a firing range.” 

Policewomen seldom have occa- 
sion to use a gun or the ju-jutsu, in 
which all of them are trained to pro- 
ficiency. A handful of legendary 
ladies on the force have taken dan- 
gerous criminals at gun-point or, 
using ju-jutsu, have tossed them 
around like potato sacks. But usually 
on hazardous assignments male 
members of the force are close by. 


JN many respects, according to Mrs. 

Melchionne, director of the 
Women’s Bureau, Miss McCarron 
“is typical of the young women 
we've been attracting in recent 
years ”. Applicants must be between 
twenty and twenty-nine, at least five 
feet two, of normal weight and per- 
sonable appearance. 

They must have perfect vision, 
no physical defects and no psychia- 
tric ailments. They have to pass in- 
telligence tests which are pitched at 
the university-graduate level and 
tests of agility and strength which 
would defeat many males. 

Trainees must become familiar 
with all departmental regulations 
and procedures, and expert in the 
use of their firearms and in defend- 
ing themselves against physical 
assault. 

“Maybe it doesn’t sound very 
ladylike when a policewoman tosses 
a would-be mugger over her shoul- 
der,” Mrs. Melchionne says softly, 
“but it’s a handy skill to have.” 


‘THE main functions of policewomen 

are to safeguard women and 
children, to serve as “ plants” for 
the purpose of gathering informa- 
tion that can’t be obtained by plain- 


fy 
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clothes men, and to search and 
guard women prisoners and material 
witnesses. What does she search for? 

“ Mainly narcotics and weapons,” 
Miss McCarron says. “ Very often 
a woman will have a switch-knife 
hidden somewhere in her clothes. 
“Don’t know how the thing got 
there,’ they tell you.” 

Except when assigned to precinct 
houses or to beaches to retrieve lost 
children or to march in parades, 
policewomen seldom wear uniforms. 

“ Most of our assignmerts require 
that we look like anything but a 
cop,” Miss McCarron says. She has 
often been assigned to Times Square 
theatres to apprehend “ seat tip- 
pers”. 

These are men who seat them- 
selves one row behind a woman, 
gently tip the seat on which she has 
deposited her bag, slip the bag 
through the opening and make off 
with it. 

“ They’re always surprised that 
they’ve been caught by a lady cop, 
but they almost never resist arrest,” 
she says. 

The job in the Times Square 
joint—involving the cadging of 
drinks to run up a customer’s bill— 
was one of her more interesting 
assignments. The police department 
had tried unsuccessfully for a long 
time to get evidence against the bar. 
Miss McCarron went around to it, 
turned on her soft Irish smile, and 
was hired as a “ waitress ” 

She soon discovered that her real 
job was to help the management to 
separate transient drunks from their 
bankrolls. A week later the police, 
acting om her information, raided 


the place. 








In the disguise of a waitress, at an unsavoury might club, 
Marjorie obtained evidence that brought the criminals to 
justice 
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built, thirty-years-old woman 

with hazel eyes and a slow, 
pleasant smile, does a variety of 
strange things for a living. 

She walks through lonely, night- 
shadowed streets in which women 
have been assaulted. She loiters in 
bars, candy stores and restaurants in 
which narcotics are rumoured to be 
sold or bookmakers said to operate. 

She answers newspaper adver- 
tisements for models inserted by 
men suspected of recruiting prosti- 
tutes. Once, last year, she worked 
for a while in an unsavoury night 
club in the Times Square area. 

“ They’re all part of the routine 
of being a policewoman,” she says. 
That routine is becoming increas- 
ingly important, as the New York 
Police Department notes, “ because 
of complex new problems which 
arise daily from our increasingly 
varied population.” 
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guilty of not supporting their chil- 
dren (“ Usually they have trouble 
enough,” she says) and guarding 
prisoners in the Bellevue mental 
wards. 

“I know that cops are supposed 
to acquire a hard shell of 
cynicism,” she says, “ but seeing all 
that human misery only makes you 
a little more sympathetic and 
understanding.” 

A while back, at Bellevue, she 
guarded one woman who had 
thrown her infant out of the 
window and another woman who 
had drowned her child in a bathtub. 
“One of them didn’t even realise 
what she had done,” she says. “ It 
was awful.” 

One aspect of being a police- 
woman to which Miss McCarron 
feels she wiil never reconcile herself 
is the departmental regulation re- 
quiring her to carry a .32-calibre 
revolver at all times. 

“It’s a nuisance at parties and 
dances. I can’t just put my bag 
down and forget about it. I have to 
carry it or keep it in sight, which 
isn’t easy during a mambo or the 
Lindy. Thank God, I’ve never had 
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to use it except on a firing range.” 

Policewomen seldom have occa- 
sion to use a gun or the ju-jutsu, in 
which all of them are trained to pro- 
ficiency. A handful of legendary 
ladies on the force have taken dan- 
gerous criminals at gun-point or, 
using ju-jutsu, have tossed them 
around like potato sacks. But usually 
on hazardous assignments male 
members of the force are close by. 


[N many respects, according to Mrs. 

Melchionne, director of the 
Women’s Bureau, Miss McCarron 
“is typical of the young women 
we've been attracting in recent 
years ”. Applicants must be between 
twenty and twenty-nine, at least five 
feet two, of normal weight and per- 
sonable appearance. 

They must have perfect vision, 
no physical defects and no psychia- 
tric ailments. They have to pass in- 
telligence tests which are pitched at 
the university-graduate level and 
tests of agility and strength which 
would defeat many males. 

Trainees must become familiar 
with all departmental regulations 
and procedures, and expert in the 
use of their firearms and in defend- 
ing themselves against physical 
assault. 

“ Maybe it doesn’t sound very 
ladylike when a policewoman tosses 
a would-be mugger over her shoul- 
der,” Mrs. Melchionne says softly, 
“but it’s a handy skill to have.” 


"THE main functions of policewomen 

are to safeguard women and 
children, to serve as “ plants” for 
the purpose of gathering informa- 
tion that can’t be obtained by plain- 


_ 
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clothes men, and to search and 
guard women prisoners and material 
witnesses. What does she search for? 

“ Mainly narcotics and weapons,” 
Miss McCarron says. “ Very often 
a woman will have a switch-knife 
hidden somewhere in her clothes. 
‘Don’t know how the thing got 
there,’ they tell you.” 

Except when assigned to precinct 
houses or to beaches to retrieve lost 
children or to march in parades, 
policewomen seldom wear uniforms. 

“ Most of our assignments require 
that we look like anything but a 
cop,” Miss McCarron says. She has 
often been assigned to Times Square 
theatres to apprehend “ seat tip- 
pers”. 

These are men who seat them- 
selves one row behind a woman, 
gently tip the seat on which she has 
deposited her bag, slip the bag 
through the opening and make off 
with it. 

“They’re always surprised that 
they’ve been caught by a lady cop, 
but they almost never resist arrest,” 
she says. 

The job in the Times Square 
joint—involving the cadging of 
drinks to run up a customer’s bill— 
was one of her more interesting 
assignments. The police department 
had tried unsuccessfully for a long 
time to get evidence against the bar. 
Miss McCarron went around to it, 
turned on her soft Irish smile, and 
was hired as a “ waitress ”. 

She soon discovered that her real 
job was to help the management to 
separate transient drunks from their 
bankrolls. A week later the police, 
acting om her information, raided 


the place. 
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“ As the police came in and began 
to herd us to the rear for question- 
ing, the owner whispered to me: 
‘Don’t worry. Icll be all right.” 
He never suspected her réle until 
the newspapers ran her picture along 
with the news that she had received 
a citation for her part in the affair. 


‘THE most boring assignment she 

has had is that of decoy. During 
the wave of street assaults on women 
a while back, she spent hours every 
night strolling through areas in 
which crimes had occurred. 

Was she nervous? No. There had 
always been a squad car with a 
couple of jumpy detectives a block 
or two away. But it had been hard 
on the feet and, like all assignments, 
it had disrupted her social life. 

“ Sometimes,” she says, “I make 
a date and then have to call it off. 
I hate to have the fellow think that 
I’m brushing him. ‘ A lady cop,’ I’ve 


been told—‘I don’t believe " 
Her friends like to tease her u 
being a policewoman. “ You can’t 
get a man with a gun,” they sing at 
her. 

Being a policewoman seems no 
deterrent to romance or to a normal 
domestic life. Mrs. Melchionne’s 
records show that two-thirds of all 
policewomen are married. 


[Pees Miss McCarron think that 
she'll continue on the force after 
she’s married? 

She finds it hard to say. It’s a 
good job. Policewomen reach a 
maximum of 100 dollars a week 
after three years. They can take as 
much as eighteen months for mater- 
nity leave. 

There’s a pension to look forward 
to after twenty years. Still, Miss 
McCarron isn’t sure. Her only 
answer is a shrug and a dreamy 
look. 


% 


[S44c was old and very sick, so ill that he was being given 
oxygen. He sent for his son and said: 

“Now, Abraham, I have not made any will but I want 
you to have all that I leave behind. Under the floorboards 
in the sittingroom just behind the piano you will find much 
gold and many jewels including diamonds, pearls and 
rubies and when I am gathered to my fathers I want you 


Son and Air 


to have all of them.” 


Abraham was visibly touched and with a sob in his voice 
thanked his parent and said, “ Father, is there any last wish 
you would like to be granted—anything you would like me 


to do?” 


“Yes,” said Isaac—* take your foot off the oxygen tube.” 


HEN asked what one thing helped him over his greatest 
obstacle, Henry Ford replied: “ The preceding one.” 
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of Killarney : 


“As the greying darkness and moistness gently settled 
around me, the words of the poet, Enrique de Mesa, came 
to my mind as a fitting symbol of the beauty and feeling 


I do not feel the material, 


It is air and light; 


my clean thought 


Not feeling the weight of the flesh, 
My spirit flies through the wind.” 


Killarney—Through the 
Eyes of Spain 


ANTONIO CAMPOS, O.F.M. 


HE train ran away through the 
late spring snow and left me 
standing on a little platform. 
I was a Spanish priest alone in 
Ireland. I only thought that I was 
alone because I did not yet know 
the friendliness of the Irish. 
“Are you a foreigner, Father?” 
asked a woman’s voice at my cibow. 
“Yes, I am,” I said as I turned 
to look at the two middle-aged 
countrywomen with black shawls 
of fringed wool over their grey 
heads. 
“ Are you going to Killarney then, 
Father?” 
“Yes, madam,” I answered, not 
daring to say more because my Eng- 
lish was scant. 


‘THE woman gave me a huge smile, 

showing false teeth which did 
not fit, as she said: “ Oh, Killarney! 
The lake is beautiful, lovely,” and 
she went on to praise its beauty, 
while her companion vigorously 
nodded her head in assent at every 
word. 





WHEN sending us the manu- | 
script of this article on behalf 


of the author, Mrs. Lenore 
Archuletta, of San Francisco, 
California, wrote: 


“T think it ts a_ beautiful 
tribute to the home of my ances- 
tors. In fact, when Padre Campos 
read it to me in Tangier, where 
he is stationed—read it in 
Spanish, which I do not under- 
stand—the feeling he showed for 
Ireland brought tears to my eyes.” 











“*T shall see,” I said as I turned 
away, not believing that such beauty 
as she described could be real. 
I thought that it must be Irish 
“ blarney ”. 

3ut the woman’s words stayed 
with me, and three days later, on an 
April evening between half sun and 
soft mist, I let myself out of the side 
door of the convent with my mind 
made up to see the lakes of 
Killarney. 

I swung my cloak around my 





§2 
shoulders against what I thought 
might be rough weather, and with 
my short steps silenced by the moist 
earth I started towards the lakes. 

Almost at once the verdure of the 
land seemed to envelop me. Con- 
stantly I turned my head this way 
and that, for I did not wish to miss 
a single change of scene as I walked 
along a well-worn path. 

Soon I saw the ruins of an old 
castle, blurred against the lush 
greenness. Then the lakes came into 
view and the countrywoman’s words 
struck my mind. I knew now it was 
the truth she had told me. This 
great beauty was no “ blarney ”. 


AT the first sight of it I thought of 

a tiny sea; but then I could not 
in truth call Killarney a sea, because 
a sca is associated with ideas of 
majesty, greatness and, yes, terrible- 
ness, too. 

Killarney had none of this. Rather 
it spread before me like an immense 
silver platter. It was quiet, mystic, 
with the colour of soft, cool green 
completely surrounding it. The 
whole setting created, for me, a feel- 
ing of sweetness, gentleness, that 
hinted at a blending of the spiritual 
and the material. 

As the clean, fragrant air softly 
swayed the folds of my cloak, I was 
moved to stand in silent prayer for 
the privilege of seeing such beauty. 

While I stood there, the sky 
changed into a thick, velvety blue. 
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It was a challenge of beauty against 
the white of the snow winding up 
the mountains in deep ravines. 


[ WATCHED the ight wind comb and 

curl the waves which unfurled 
warily at my feet. They fell back at 
once as if the pure crystal of their 
purity might be ;!cimed if they 
should touch the tip of my sandals. 

I raised my eyes to the grove of 
poplars and oaks which pressed near 
the lake. They seemed to lock in 
everlasting embrace all the beauty 
of Killarney. 

As I looked at the old castle, a 
relic of feudalism, it seemed now 
to be merely a guard, a lookout, to 
watch and conduct the eternal 
water-stanzas of beauty and rhythm 
which contribute to Killarney’s en- 
chantment. 

Five small girls ran down the hill 
towards, but not seeing, me. The 
wind played through their fair hair, 
which half-veiled their rosy faces. 
Then several chubby boys raced 
along, rolling an old barrel hoop. 
They called gaily to each other as 
they ran, but to me the scene was 
fantasy. The children seemed like 
roses fallen from Heaven, and I 
speculated if they would be the 
angels of Murillo or Raphael. 


Again I recalled the woman’s 
words. Indeed, she was right, I 
thought, as I swung my cloak 


around me and started on my walk 
back to the convent. 


aa 
N elder statesman is a politician who has been re-elected 
by the babies he once kissed. 


BEWARE the fury of a patient man.—DRYDEN. 


At the age of thirteen, this Dublin man became the world’s 
youngest sword-swallower 


How to Swallow a 


Ten-Inch Sword! 


BLONDINI 
(As told to Gordon Thomas) 


Y father, a veteran show- 
Miia known far and wide as 

The Mighty Atom, took me 
through the deserted fun-fair to 
visit Zorro the Great, the - sword 
swallower. 

Zorro’s tent had a trestle-sup- 
ported platform running across its 
front. Painted on a backcloth was 
a badly-proportioned man swallow- 
ing an impossibly long sword. Col- 
oured electric lights framed the 
painting. Another cluster fringed a 
name board, bearing the words: 
Zorro The Great. 

He was polishing a rapier when 
my father led me into the tent. The 
sword swallower, a skinny Spaniard 
with a hawk-like face, nodded and 
motioned us to seats with a flick of 
his weapon. 

At his feet was a violin-case full 
of swords. The smallest had a ten- 
inch blade, the largest was a 
wicked-looking foil of nearly 
eighteen inches. He also had a set 
of bayonets and a corkscrew. He 
used the lot during his act. 

Examining the corkscrew, I 
wondered how he managed to fake 


swallowing it; I couldn’t see how it 
folded into its handle. 
Zorro said, “Please don’t touch 


the blades. I have just polished 
them. Swallowing dust can be 
fatal.” 


MY father told him of my wish to 
become a sword swallower. 
Zorro wasn’t impressed. 

“You are too young,” he grunted. 
“Your inside is not. ready for it 
yet. It’s easy to get hurt.” 

“But I wouldn’t have to swallow 
them,” I replied. “ Don’t the blades 
fold into the handles?” 

Zorro’s face twitched. He looked 
as if he was going to throw a fit. By 
a great effort he got a grip on him- 
self. 

“So! You think that is the way 
it is done, eh? You think I am a 
fake! You think you know all, but 
you know damn all!” 

He brushed my apologies aside 
with a disdainful rub at the rapier. 
With a withering look at us, he rose 
to his feet, positioned himself, tossed 
back his head—and pushed ‘sixteen 
inches of cold steel down his throat. 
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BLonvrnr’s parents were fair-ground folk from Cork. He was born 

in a blue-and-red caravan snuggled between two side-shows on a 
Dublin fair-ground, in August, 1922. 

In the course of his professional career, Blondini has, among other 
things, chewed up razor blades and electric-light bulbs, threaded 
needles through his flesh, lain on a bed of nails with strong men 
jumping on his chest, endured motor cars running over his head 
and sledge-hammers falling on his stomach, swallowed swords and 


flaming torches... . 





We watched in fascinated awe. 
With a great flourish, Zorro with- 
drew the blade, holding the handle 
by his fingertips. He was no fake. 
The rapier was coming up from his 
inside. 

“So—you still think I am a 
fraud,” he hissed. “Then look! 
Believe your own eyes!” He thrust 
the blade under my nose. It was 
coated with juices from his stomach 
muscles. 

“Cool down, Zorro,” soothed my 
father. “ Your act was so good it 
even fooled me.” 

It was a masterly move by my 
father. Zorro was disarmed in a 
flash. 

“You think so, eh? My act is 
really that good? It’s a long time 
since somebody said that. I can see 
you're really smart, Atom.” 

“It’s the best swallowing act I’ve 
ever seen on a fairground. It must 
be worth a fortune to you. I'd be 
really proud to have my boy learn 
swallowing from you!” 


Zorro was delighted at this boost 

for his ego. But he was cautious. 
If his act was that good, he didn’t 
want to teach it to somebody else. 
But again The Mighty Atom 
dangled an irresistible bait. 





“Look, Zorro. You haven’t got 
much of a body. A couple of deal 
boards clapped together would offer 
you competition. You teach my boy 
sword swallowing, and I'll try and 
develop your muscles! Damn, there 
won’t be a girl able to resist you 
then.” 

The Spaniard ran envious eyes 
over my father’s bulging muscles, 
then cast a quick look at his own 
puny muscles. Despite his dark 
looks, he still hadn’t been able to 
find a wife. Now, The Mighty 
Atom had offered him new hope. 

“With muscles, it will be easy to 
get a wife,” enthused the sword 
swallower. “ It’s a deal!” 

They solemnly shook hands. The 
details of the pact were worked 
out. I would work with Zorro in the 
mornings; The Mighty Atom would 
mould muscles on to him in the 
afternoons. 


Next day, Zorro explained that 
sword swallowing required con- 
stant practice. There were no short- 
cuts. No tricks. I would have to go 
on plugging away until the blades 
could pass up and down my throat 
with clockwork regularity. 
“And you mustn’t be frightened. 
Otherwise itll be fun to watch,” 
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went on Zorro happily. “I knew a 
nice young boy once. Maybe a little 
older than you. Well, he talked me 
into teaching him swallowing. But 
no sooner had he got the blade 
down, than he gets chicken feet. 
His throat closed up tighter than a 
clamp. Well, eventually we pulled 
the blade up. But afterwards he 
couldn’t eat or talk properly. 
Thought you'd like to know. Of 
course I’m not trying to scare you 
—just warn you.” 


Tue Spaniard eyed me up and 
down, made me stick my tongue 
out, then produced a greasy tape 
measure, and checked the distance 
from my mouth to navel—fifteen 
inches. That, he said in sepulchral 
tones, would be the maximum 
length of blade I could swallow. 
“Go further—and you'll slice 
through your guts,” he added easily. 


“T had a cousin who thought he 
could manage a_ seventeen-inch 
blade. He couldn’t. The sword 


came out just above his legs. You 
don’t get a second chance then.” 
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He put the tape away, and started 
to roll a strip of wadding round 
a lead pill to form a crude ball. 
This he attached to a length of 
cotton, and dipped the lot in a can 
of petrol, presumably to purify it. 
He told me to swallow it. I tried. 
But the smelly ball popped back 
into my mouth with maddening 
repetition. My throat muscles 
wouldn’t let it through. 

“ You’re in too much of a hurry,” 
explained Zorro. “ Just let it rest on 
the back of the tongue; your throat 
will soon get used to having it 
around.” 

I looped the cotton between my 
teeth, and for the next hour rolled 
the reeking ball round my mouth 
like a sweet. It flatly refused to rest 
on the back of my tongue. 

Sword swallowing had got sud- 
denly difficult. I started thinking it 
might have been a good idea to 
have started practising later in life. 
In the meantime I could learn to 
handle snakes. They wouldn’t need 
any swallowing .. . 

Suddenly, the pill vanished down 
my throat. There was a sudden 
jerk. It was suspended inside me, 
swinging from the cotton like a 
pendulum in my stomach. Instantly, 
I vomited it on to the ground. The 
ball had vibrated a set of nerves 
not used to having petrol soaked 
wadding rolled over them. But I had 
done it! 

I tried again. This time there was 
no opposition from my _ throat 
muscles, and only a little mucus 
came up. I had conquered the first 
hurdle in sword swallowing. Later, 
I found out that like so many other 
side-show acts, sword swallowing 
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relied on the use of little-known 
natural laws for its success. But 
now I would have to concentrate on 
mastering the gagging of my throat 
muscles. 

Another hour was spent in pop- 
ping the ball up and down my 
throat. Eventually, Zorro was satis- 
fied with my proficiency. 

“ Good. Now we will try it with 
a sword. It will be a little harder. 
But you are doing quite well.” 
Zorro’s voice had lost its detach- 
ment; now it was warm and 
encouraging. 

The sword he gave me had a ten- 
inch blade. After wiping it with a 
handkerchief, I assumed the stan- 
dard swallowing position; feet 
slightly astride, head back, neck and 
body in a smooth line. But my 
throat muscles snapped shut once 
more at the touch of the steel. They 
weren’t going to be rushed. 


A WEEK passed. Seven days of eat- 

ing, swallowing, vomiting, sleep- 
ing. My throat was raw from retch- 
ing. My stomach muscles ached 
from overwork. I would have given 
up if my mother and Zorro hadn’t 
kept on encouraging me. 

She made a special rabbit broth 
for me to swallow easily. He swal- 
lowed his longest sword to show me 
how easy it was. But at the end of 
the week, I still hadn’t found a way 
past my throat. 

I continued with my practice. 
Two weeks of solid training gave 
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me the courage to work in the open. 
I now spent my morning lessons 
going from one caravan to another, 
so that their occupants could watch 
my progress. 

Everybody in the fun-fair seemed 
proud that the world’s youngest 
trainee sword swallower was in 
their midst. But those throat 
muscles still stubbornly refused io 
accept the cold steel. 


QE morning I was standing by the 

swing-boats, toying with the idea 
of forcing the blade down, and to 
hell with the consequences, when a 
wail came from the Monkey House. 

“They're gone! My monkeys! 
Somebody’s stolen my monkeys!” 
Their owner’s screech died off into a 
strangled sob. Everybody was run- 
ning towards him. I felt a quick 
stab of pity for him. He lived for 
his apes. 

Suddenly, I felt a terrific weight 
in my stomach pit. The hilt of the 
sword rattled against my teeth as I 
tried to shout. In the excitement I 
had swallowed the blade. I pulled 
the steel up. It was coated with tell- 
tale slime. 

I shoved it down again, retrieved 
it, swallowed it, regurgitated it, and 
so on for the next ten minutes. 
They were some of the best mom- 
ents of my life. 

My two weeks’ apprenticeship 
was over. At thirteen years and two 
months [I had become the world’s 
youngest qualified sword swallower. 


] UKE Hollywood, It offers you the simple life on a luxury 
level, which is my idea of living—Mara LANE. 


A THING of beauty has a boy for ever. 














Stones weighing more than two hundredweight sailed 
through the air 


The Incredible Story of 
Hurricane Pat 


JIM EDWARDS 


ANUARY 6th-7th, 1839, became 
Jitsown in Ireland as the Night of 

the Big Wind. But at the time it 
was the biggest journalistic headache 
that ever hit Sackville Street. 

It wasn’t until the following 
Wednesday (the storm occurred on 
Sunday night) that news came 
through from the Pheenix Park: 
“The graceful avenue of elms in 
the Park are nearly all levelled,” 
one raving correspondent reported. 

On that terrible Monday morn- 
ing, editors had to be content with 
news that could be obtained within 
100 yards or so of their offices. 


‘THE storm—* worse than the oldest 

inhabitant can remember ”— 
began at 10 o’clock on Sunday even- 
ing. It continued until six the fol- 
lowing morning. And when daylight 
broke, Dubliners emerged to find 
what sounded very much like a battle 
in progress. 

“ Dublin is like a sacked city,” a 
newspaper account opened. “Houses 
are burning, others levelled to the 
ground, while the rattling of engines, 
the cries of firemen and the labours 
of the military present all the appear- 
ances of war.” 


HUE trees on Leinster Lawn were 

torn up by the roots. Trees, in 
fact, were torn up all over Ireland, 
but chimneys were the real menace. 


“In Clare Street, a_ stack of 
chimneys fell in and destroyed a 
female who had not been ten 


minutes in bed...” 

The poor people’s homes were 
more easily blown down than the 
mansions of the rich, and they had 
no place else to go. The Coombe 
was flattened, and from New Market 
homeless people quit ruined homes 
to throng the police station. 

It was a hopeless time for racon- 
teurs: however good your storm- 
story was, somebody else could cap 
it. Up at Phibsboro, for instance, 
stones weighing more than two cwt. 
sailed through the air, skimming 
roofs by inches. A sentry on Mili- 


tary Road quit his box a few 
moments before that, too, took 
flight. 


And then there was the outside 
world. The mails could not get 
through, and Mullingar could have 
been in Mars. It was not until the 
following Wednesday and Friday 
that news came in from the pro- 
vinces, where local correspondents 
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had been going mad with frustra- 
tion since the Night. 

“It is a scene,” one coward be- 
gan, “which can more easily be 
conceived than described.” But he 
went on to describe it anyway— 
more trees down, more chimneys 
plummeting through houses. 


BeuT even the big wind blew some- 
body good. The Loughrea man 
wrote: “At Mr. Smith’s Oakwood, 
near Shinrone, the property of that 
gentleman, people are cutting his 
oak and deal in defiance of the law. 
Already £200 worth of timber has 
been taken away and sold in Ros- 
crea. It shocks any man in a civilised 
country to see such conduct.” 

In Birr, a five-ton telescope was 
blown away. In Newry, people 
watched in horror as a huge stack 
of turf seemed to lift itself into the 
air, and then dash itself to pieces. . . 

The drinking classes came very 
badly out of it all, for the “ wrath 
of Providence” seemed to have a 
special down on distilleries. The 
eminent brewer, Mr. Guinness, 
suffered the loss of nine horses, 
when a stable blew “~wn on them. 
And Messrs. Jameson’s malt kiln 
was put out of commission. 
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News from across the water 
began to come in, too. At Liver- 
pool, over 100 people were drowned 
and 20 killed by falling buildings. 
The stories came in, week by week, 
and in the meantime, here in Ireland 
people began to rescue their hay 
from the sea, their boats from the 
fields . . . and the legend began to 
grow. 

Even as the last bodies drifted on 
to the rocks around the coast, men 
began to tell of houses and barns 
blown over mountains, of babies 
being snatched from their mothers’ 
arms, to land (generally unharmed) 
in the next county. 


FFor many a country family all his- 

tory became a Before-and-After 
affair. “The vengeance of Provi- 
dence appears to have been wreaked 
in this miserable country,” said a 
Navan writer. “Peer and peasant 
alike have been subject to its wrath.” 

To-night, if the wind howls and 
you hear your house groan “ like a 
vessel at sea,” the best thing to do 
is to jump on to a window ledge and 
stay there. On the night of the storm 
one Dublin man did that, and the 
falling chimneys of his house missed 
him by inches. 


2. 
oO 


‘THE young doctor and a friend were sitting at the club 
window when a richly-dressed woman passed. 
“There goes the only woman I ever loved,” he sighed. 
“So?” queried the friend. “Then why don’t you marry 


her?” 


“Can’t afford it. She’s my best patient.” 


MARTYRDOM is the only way in which a man can become 


famous without ability. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 
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Three Knocks 


The farmer’s wife was greatly worried when she heard—— 






on the Ceiling 


ARTHUR J. POLLOCK 


fr] CHE average country man and 
| woman fear being laughed at if 
they display a knowledge of 
traditional stories, customs and say- 
ings, and for this reason they are re- 
luctant to tell the stranger what they 
know. 
rhe first task, therefore, of the 
folklore investigator is to win the 
confidence of these people; and even 
then he will get most infornsition, 
not by asking direct questions, but 
by tactfully guiding the conversation 
along the lines he desires. 
lo illustrate this, I shall quote the 
case of a County Down farmer from 
whom I have gained much informa- 
tion 


| FIRST visited him because his 

family had long been resident in 
the townland in which I was inter- 
ested, but on that occasion I got 
little information. Yet from the few 
remarks he had made, I realised that 
if | approached him in the right way 
I might gain valuable information. 

Fortunately, on my second visit I 
mentioned a subject in which he 
prided himself in having consider- 
able local knowledge. This subject 
was thatch, and as I asked him how 
the thatch on the roof of his house 
had been laid, his attitude changed 
from restraint to one of eagerness, 


and an occasional question was 
enough to keep him talking. 

Since that time this man has pro- 
vided many pages of material for 
my notebook. 

For instance, to ensure a good 
crop of corn, he gives his horses the 
first bite from the sowing sheet 
before sowing his first cast. He is 
convinced, too, that were he to miss 
one of these casts and thus leavg a 
bare patch on the field, it would 
foretell the death of some member 
of his family. 

Another belief which he firmly 
holds is that a silver piece, placed in 
the bottom of the pail before milking 
a newly-calved cow, will ensure not 
only that the cow will give a good 
supply of milk, but that the calf will 
also thrive. 

Despite the radio forecasts, the 
old ways of foretelling the weather 
have not been forgotten by him. One 
bright starlight night, as I was leav- 
ing him, I remarked that it looked 
as if we might be going to have bet- 
ter weather during the next few 
days. He disagreed and said: 
“There'll be rough weather ahead, 
no matter what the wireless man 
says.” 

When I asked him why, he re- 
plied: “The plough’s ridin’ sock 
up ”—that is to say, the first two 
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stars in the group were shining more 
brightly than the others. 

On the other hand, if all the stars 
were shining with an equal bright- 
ness, the weather was sure to be fine 
and dry. He warned me, too, to ex- 
pect more snow, for “ there’s still 
an odd patch of it lyin’ roun’ the 
headrigs, waitin’ to welcome further 
company”. In both these forecasts 
he was correct! 

It was in this man’s house that I 
first heard about “ quiltin’ houses ”, 
where during the long winter even- 
ings “ the women came to quilt and 
the men gathered for a verse of a 
song and a step of a dance”. His 
wife was even able to show me one 
of these beautiful old quilts. 


ANOTHER evening, while talking 

about clearing a field for reap- 
ing hay, he used the phrase “ bullets 
of stone” in referring to the largish 
stones which littered one particular 
field. I asked him for an explanation 
of its meaning, and got, as I hoped, 
a description of the old game of 
bullet-throwing. 

He told me that the bullets were 
rounded stones of about three to 
four lb. in weight, and that the lads 
would assemble at the crossroads on 
a summer’s evening to play what he 
described as “a most dangerous 
game”. 

The farmer’s wife also had a wide 
knowledge of traditional beliefs. She 
spoke with conviction of the signs of 
death which she had experienced, 
and told me of the visit she had once 
made to a neighbour’s house. 

There she had found the good 
woman greatly worried, for “ she 
had been lying awake the previous 





night and had plainly heard three 
knocks on the ceiling of the room ”, 
and this made her wonder if her 
sister in London was all right. 

“ But it wasn’t her sister, for that 
very night the woman went to her 
bed for the last time; she never got 
out of it again, and was dead four 
days after she had heard the 
knocks.” 


AGAIN she related how such knock- 

ing followed her own family. She 
told me that before her sister’s hus- 
band died she herself had heard a 
knock at the door, but when she 
went to open it there was no one 
there. Instead, there was a light flit 
ting about the yard, just the same as 
she had seen the night before her 
brother died. 

She said that the only one of their 
family who had died without such 
warning was her father, and sh 
explained that this was possibly be- 
cause he had been ailing for some 
time and his death was generally ex- 
pected. 

She has the cure for erysipelas, or 
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“the rose”, as it is commonly 
known. This gift had been handed 
on to her by the neighbour men- 
tioned above, who gave it to her the 
night before her death. 

When I asked if she were paid 
for her services, I was told that such 
payment would not only make the 
cure useless, but would also be 
“very unlucky ”. 

Another evening I asked if they 
had ever heard of hiring fairs. Of 
course, they had! Surely, they said, 
I had heard of “earlin’” a servant 
man? They explained that when a 
farmer hired a man at such a fair 
it was the custom to give him a 
shilling or an “ earl”, and the hus- 
band quoted the opening line of an 
old song sung by his father: “ I took 
a shilling in my hand, the bounty of 
a noble suit of clothes.” 


FFRoM this couple I have heard tales 

of the wailing of banshees, of 
ghosts and of the wee folk, of witch 
bushes and fairy thorns, of holy 
wells and of the Black Art; and, 
besides these, a host of humorous 
anecdotes. 
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One of the best of these concerns 
a local “ character” called Rab the 
Cooper who lived at a place still 
known as “the Cooper’s Corner ”. 

“ Now sorrow was to come to Rab 
sort of sudden-like, for didn’t his 
oul’ mother die of heart trouble. He 
duly arranged for her to be buried 
in the Church of Ireland graveyard, 
but as she was a ‘* Blackmouth’” 
he asked the clergyman from the 
Meetin’ House to come and bury 
her. On the day of the funeral, when 
half the countryside was in and 
around the house, the clergyman 
arrived, but he wasn’t long there ‘til 
he goes over to Rab and says: ‘-Rab, 
have ye a Bible in the house? For,’ 
says he, ‘ Ah seem to have forgotten 
mine.’ 

“*Houl’ on,’ says Rab, ‘ till Ab 
see,’ but divil a Bible could he find. 
However, someone suggested that he 
should try his next-door neighbour 
fer one. ‘ Troth Ah may,’ says Rab 
in a Slieve-na-largy whisper that ye 
could have heard at the Grange 
corner, ‘ but did ive ye hear of a 
tradesman confin’ without his own 
tools!’ ” 





[DOR makes vestments for an old friend who is @ Reve 
dictine priest. When issuing his edict lifting hemlines 
around the world he wired: “ Relax, Father. Not you.” 


—Irish Catholic. 


Azz will endure just as long as people hear it through they 


feet instead of their brains. 


—JOHN P, Souss 











These hints will make it easier for you to progress in your 
chosen field 


The Art of Getting on 
with People 


WILLIAM J. REILLY, Ph.D. 


F there’s anything that burns me 
] Up, it’s to see a person get nicely 

started in the right job and then 
get thrown out on his ear because 
of some common mistake in human 
relations. 

Yet that’s what happens to far 
too many able people. The more 
ability a person acquires, the weaker 
he’s likely to become in his human 
relations—unless he makes a con- 
scious effort to strengthen himself. 

Let’s see how we can avoid the 
more common mistakes and win the 
confidence of others. 


[VE seen so many cases in which 

people have tried to leap over the 
boss’s head and have suffered dis- 
astrous results, that I am convinced 
this is one of the most damaging 
mistakes anyone can make. 

Jim Murphy graduated in en- 
gineering. He was interested in the 
design of automatic machinery. I 
helped him to land a job with a 
leading company. About a year later, 
he was back on my doorstep, say- 
ing he was “ due for the skids ”. 

Jim’s boss gave me the story. “I 
like men with initiative,” he told 
me, “ but Jim is too impatient and 


aggressive. He’s gone over my head 
to the production director three or 
four times with ideas that he’s never 
even discussed with me. This makes 
it look as though I don’t even know 
whats going on in my own depart- 
ment. I don’t care how good an en- 
gineer he is, if he keeps this up I’m 
going to have to let him go, and I 
told him so yesterday.” 

Then I had a long talk with Jim. 
“ You see,” I told him, “ there are 
three requirements for success in 
any job; first, your desire to work 
at the job; second, your ability to 
do the job; and, third, your capa- 
city for getting along with other 
people on the job. 

“You’re a great engineer, Jim. 
But your boss doesn’t like the idea 
of your going over his head. Just 
put yourself in his place. Wouldn’t 
it make you pretty sore if a young 
engineer did that to you? You have 
a great future with this company if 
you can learn to co-operate with 
your boss.” 

It had apparently never dawned 
on Jim that he was making such a 
grave error. But the next day he 
went to his boss and apologised. 
Since that time, he has been doing 
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THE ART OF GETTING ON 


so well that he has a good chance 
of becoming the next Chief Engineer. 


QE of the easiest ways to get 

people to hate you in any organi- 
sation is to step on their ideas. Not 
long ago, a factory production 
manager called a meeting of all fore- 
men to explain an improved plan for 
handling paper work on the factory 
floor. 

When he asked the foremen what 
they thought of it, Eddie said: “I 
don’t think it will work ”’—which 
didn’t improve the production 
manager’s opinion of Eddie. 

After the meeting, one of the 
foremen said to me: “ Eddie doesn’t 
like any idea unless he thought of 
it first.” 

It’s a good policy to try out any 
idea before you step on it. Whether 
you think you’re 100 per cent. right 
or not, give the other fellow the 
benefit of the doubt. Hear him out. 
Give his idea a break. Chances are 
he’s not entirely wrong. 


ADMit—don’t defend—your mis- 

takes. I know the manager of 
a well-known orchestra who was 
“called on the carpet” before a 
trade union leader. 

He ironed out the difficulty in a 
one-hour meeting with the union 
chief, largely because he started the 
interview by saying: “I want to 
explain certain mistakes we’ve been 
making in our dealings with the 
union, and how we came to make 
them.” 

“I was wrong. . .” “I made a 
mistake.” 

Tough words to say. But it is pos- 
sible for you to build character for 
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yourself and to enjoy the co-opera- 
tion of others in a measure you've 
never before realised, merely by 
admitting, not defending, your 
mistakes. 


WATCH your promises. A foreman 

promised that a production run 
would be finished by Tuesday—for 
sure. But when Tuesday came, it 
wasn’t. 

All of us make careless promises 
that we don’t have to make at all. 
It’s so easy to let your enthusiasm 
run away with you and to. make 
promises that are not easy to fulfil. 
But the master salesman, and the 
master in human relations, know 
that conservative promises—and 
often no promises at all—inspise 
more confidence than over-state- 
ments. 


NO matter what you want to do, 

you’re bound to encounter people 
whose minds are closed to your sug- 
gestions. And unless you know how 
to open a person’s mind, you're 
licked befoee you start. 

Most people feel that they are 
misunderstood. And they are— 
rarely does anyone try to under- 
stand them. 

I don’t care who he is or how 
stubborn he is, any person ulti- 
mately will open his mind if you 
can only sell yourself on the pro- 
position of taking the time to un- 
derstand his point of view and help 
him to be right. And opening his 
mind is your first step toward get- 
ting him to believe what you say 
and do what you want. 

Any time you open your mind and 
make an active effort to understand 
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the other person’s side of any ques- 
tion, you automatically inspire him 
to listen to and hear your side of 
the question. 


[NX most of our relations with 

people, we can’t force them to do 
what we want them to do—even if 
we're right and they’re wrong. We 
must persuade them. 

I know an able young sales-pro- 
motion manager who worried his 
boss for a rise and got nowhere, for 
the reason that he felt that he was 
getting a raw deal and was always 
trying to prove that his boss was a 
tightwad. 

He was right in desiring a rise, 
but his boss was also right in feel- 
ing that he was getting paid all he 
was worth. 

I saw this same young man secure 
a substantial rise after he had re- 
versed his mental attitude toward 
the boss. The moment he began 
“helping the boss to be right”, he 
found himself trying to figure out 
why the boss thought that way. 

In effect, he told his employer, 
“When you say I don’t deserve a 
rise, that is of vital interest to me, 
for I know you must have sound 
reasons for what you say. So I'd 
appreciate your letting me know 
from time to time how I can go 
about making myself more valuable 
so that in your judgment Ill really 
deserve a rise.” 

By this reversal of his mental 
attitude, he not only enlisted his 
boss’s support and help in making 
himself more valuable, but he 
opened his employer’s mind to all 
the evidence he had to present in- 
dicating why his pay should be in- 
creased. 


PRoveE that you’re worthy of con- 
fidence. There’s nothing mys- 
terious about winning a person’s 
confidence. It depends on your 
everyday thought and actions in 
little as well as in big things. 

Day in and day out, in casual 
relations and vital relations with 
others, we are continually in the 
process of either gaining or losing 
their confidence. 

Their estimate of us rises or falls, 
depending on what we think, what 
we say, what we do. And if we can 
possibly develop that habit of think- 
ing of the other fellow’s interests, 
as well as our own, we automatically 
begin to say and to do the things 
which build sound confidence. 


JN a certain company the controller 

resigned and the chief accountant 
came to me and asked me how he 
could prove to the boss that he was 
the man for the job. “I want this 
job and I want it badly,” he told 
me. 

“ Well, just forget about what you 
want for a moment,” I told him, 
“and begin thinking about what 
the boss wants. Go to the general 
manager and ask him to tell you 
exactly what kind of man he’s look- 
ing for to fill that vacancy. 

“Then you’ll have to be perfectly 
honest with yourself in trying to 
determine whether or not your 
qualifications fit in with what he 
wants. Don’t present yourself as 
‘the perfect answer’. There are no 
perfect answers. Tell him what your 
strengths are and what your weak- 
nesses are in terms of what he’s look- 
ing for. Then ask him whether any 
other applicant is better qualified 
for the job than you are. 
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‘If there is someone better quali- 
fied, tell the boss to engage that 
man—not t Jen SCE that’s what 
you would do if you were in his 
shoes. But if no other applicant is 
better fitted for the job than you 
are, tell him that you feel it would 
be in the best interests of the com- 
pany to promote you. Tell him that 
you have complete confidence in 
his decision, no matter what it turns 


out to be.” 
My friend did just that and, 
although he didn’t land the con- 


troller’s job, he did impress the boss 
to such an extent that, a year later, 
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he became assistant controller 

When we consider that our future 
is so largely dependent upon our 
relations with other people, and that 
we have it in our power to step up 
these human relations, it scems 
silly to postpone such improvement 
for a single day. 

And so, if you will begin today to 
avoid the common mistakes in 
human relations which I have out- 
lined, your relations with other 
people will immediately become 
more pleasant and more productive 
and it will be 
to progress in your chosen field. 
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[F the face of your watch has Roman numerals you can 
try these two problems : — 

1. Draw two straight lines dividing the watch face into 
three parts so that the total the numbers contained in 
each part is equal. 

This has a catch in it. Draw three lines—they need 
not be straight—so as to divide the watch face “nto four 
parts, the numbers in each of which id up to the sanee 


torah (Solutions below.) 
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The story behind Malton’s prints 


His Dublin Will Never Die 


P. J. RAFTERY, B.E. 


“HE name Malton conjures up a 
‘T print, usually coloured, of an 
old Dublin scene. It is rarely 
identified with the man responsible 
for the pictures, as master, engraver 
and publisher. 

James Malton, an Englishman 
who lived in Dublin towards the 
close of the 18th century, was one 
of a family well known in art circles. 

His father, Thomas Malton, was 
an architectural draughtsman, 
writer and teacher who was born in 
London in 1726. Owing to financial 
embarrassment, he settled in Dublin 
in 1785, where he made a precarious 
livelihood as a teacher of perspec- 
tive and geometry. 


His son, James, was employed in 

the office of the architect, James 
Gandon, during the building of the 
Custom House, but was dismisse 
for breaches of confidence and 
irregularities. 

After his dismissal, an anony- 
mous pamphlet, attributed to James 
Malton, attacked Gandon’s work at 
the Custom House and included 
“ an outrageously malevolent review 
of Gandon’s plans for the comple- 
tion of the Law Courts ”. 

Like his father, James was a pro- 
fessor of perspective and geometry. 
In 1791 he completed his drawings 
of Dublin buildings, from which the 





BeEsiwes his “ Views of Dublin” | 

Malton published in 1795 an | 
“ Essay on British Cottage Archi- 
tecture”; in 1800 “ The xoung 
Painter’s Mahlstick”, a practical 
treatise on Perspective, and in | 
1802 “A Collection of Designs | 
for Rural Retreats or Villas”. 

A scarce aquatint of Irish 
peasantry, the “ Turf-Footers”, 
was published by him without 
date. 








well-known set of views 
engraved. 

Twenty-five were reproduced in 
etching and aquatint, done by 
Malton himself, and their publica- 
tion began in 1792. They were 
issued in six numbers with four 
views each, at a guinea a number. 
To subscribers the price was 20/- 
a number. 

The second number contained 
five plates, that of the Interior of 
the College Library being presented 
as an extra plate. 

The prints bear dates 1792 to 
1799 (with one exception, dated 
1790). The plates measure 12} 
inches by 17 inches and the en- 
graved surface 10} inches by 15 
inches. Each plate was accom- 
panied by descriptive letter-press 
headed by a dedication and a vig- 


were 
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nette in aquatint done by the artist. 
Malton republished the whole 
work in a bound volume— 
{6 16s. 6d. in boards, £7 17s. 6d. 
“elegantly bound”, and £8 8s. od. 
with portfolio or extra cover. 


‘THE preface says: “The entire of 

the views were taken in 1791 by 
the author, who, being experienced 
in the drawing of architecture and 
perspective, has delineated every 
object with the utmost accuracy; 
the dimensions, too, of the structure 
described were taken by him from 
the originals, and may be depended 
upon for their correctness. 

“Though all the views were 
taken in 1791, yet, as the work was 
in hands till the year 1797, such 
alterations as occurred in each 
subject, between the taking and pub- 
lishing of any view of it, have been 
attended to; to the end that it might 
be as perfect a semblance as pos- 
sible of the original at the time of 
the completion of the work.” 

The volume has an engraved title- 
page: “A Picturesque and Descrip- 
tive View of the City of Dublin, 
displayed in a series of the most In- 
teresting Scenes taken in the year 
1791 by James Malton, with a 
brief authentic History from the 
earliest accounts to the Present 
Time.” 

Next follows an engraved dedica- 
tion dated “London, 1st June, 
1794” to the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, 
Common Council, Freemen and 
Citizens of Dublin, and an article 
“On the Castle Walls and Increase 
of the City ”. 

After he had finished the draw- 
ings Malton left Dublin, and the 


HIS DUBLIN WILL 
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engraving of the plates was done 
by him in London. All the plates 
were inscribed “James Malton del. 
et fecit”. He published them him- 
self; in some his name is joined 
with George Cowen of Grafton 
Street, Dublin. 

A few impressions were struck off 
from the etched plate before aqua- 
tinting and some of these Malton 
coloured by hand so as to make 
them practically water-colour draw- 
ings. Four examples are in the 
National Gallery of Ireland. 

The copies meant for colouring 
were printed in sepia, but subse- 
quently many of these printed in 
black were coloured. These latter 
are greatly inferior in delicacy of 
colouring, especially in the dark 
portions. 

Malton’s views are the most im- 
portant series of engravings of 
Dublin. Most of the principal build- 
ings are represented, and groups of 
figures and little scenes of the daily 
life of the people add a charm and 
variety. 





[N 1792 Malton began to exhibit in 

the Royal Academy, and between 
that date and 1803 (the year of his 
death) he showed fifty-one drawings 
of architectural subjects. Among 
these were seventeen Dublin views 
done in Indian ink and water- 
colour; most of them of the same 
subiects as his engravings. 

They were not, however, the 
original drawings from which the 
engravings were done. They are of 
larger size in most cases, and bear 
dates later than the prints. The 
figures varv considerably from those 
in the published views. 
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Malton’s architectural drawings 
are accurate and careful in draughts- 
manship, the added colour being 
just sufficient to give effect. In the 
drawing of the figures he had the 
assistance of other artists. 


[7 is difficult to ass€ss his place as 

an artist. Many connoisseurs look 
upon his prints as architectural 
drawings pure and simple and not 
as outstanding examples of the en- 
graver’s art. 

Although his prospectus stated 
that the Views were taken by the 
author and the dimensions of the 
structures were taken from the 
originals, it seems obvious that he 


used the drawings from which the 
edifices were built. 

#This is evidenced by the spire or 
cupola in his print of the Blue Coat 
Hospital. It was mever erected, 
although it was part of the original 
design. 

Without the help of some of the 
original designs it would have taken 
a team of surveyors and more time 
than was available to furnish the 
data for the series of accurate draw- 
ings of Dublin’s public buildings for 
which Malton is famous. 

This theory does not detract from 
the intrinsic merits of the drawings, 
and as historical records they are 
all the better for this trait. 








Nuns and Needles 


[N the dining car of a Southbound express in the United 
States a couple noticed two nuns at another table. Neither 
could identify the religious habit of the nuns, so the hus- 
band volunteered to settle the question. 
“Pardon me, Sisters,” he said, “ would you mind telling 


me your Order?” 


“Not at all,” replied one of the nuns smiling, “lamb 
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chops—and they’re delicious.” Catholic Hovdld 


NEEDLEs are always made in pairs. Enough steel is cut for 

two needles, and this piece is sharpened at both ends 
and the heads are marked at the middle. Then the eyes are 
made and the two needles separated. 

Needles were first sold at Cheapside, London, during the 
reign of Queen Mary. They were made by an Indian who, 
in 1545, had the sole monopoly of the trade. 

He refused to disclose his secret on his death and the a 
art was only rediscovered in 1650 by Christopher Greening . 
and his sons, who started trade in Long Crendon. Their 
needles were sold in Dublin shortly afterwards. 
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My Child 


OME friends were having tea in 
oo house when my eight-year- 

old daughter asked one of them: 
“Were you ever on the stage?” 

The reply was: “ Yes, I was in 
Cinderella.” 

Imagine my embarrassment when 
the query came: “ Were you one 
of the ugly sisters?” 

—EMBARRASSED MOTHER. 


My brother, aged six, on being told 
by our father: “I would not 
give you away for the whole world,” 
commented: “ But, Daddy, if you 
got the whole world you would get 
me back.” 
—Mavura McGurInness. 


] BOUGHT a pair of shoes for my 

little girl, aged five, and, finding 
they were too big for her, I put 
them away, saying we would try 
them on later. 

When we fitted them again, they 
were still too big, so she said: 
“Mammy, when I got these shoes 
first they were miles too big for me. 
Now, they are only half a mile too 
big for me.” 

—Mnrs. B. Coyne. 


WHILE out walking with my boy, 

aged three and a half, a dog ran 
over and started to lick him. Seeing 
that he was frightened, I tried to 
reassure him by saying: “ He won't 
eat you.” 

He replied: “Well, then, why is 
he tasting me?” 

—Mnrs. THERESA RUSSELL. 


Said This 


inchoate asia 
MY six-year-old daughter, on 

seeing a newspaper photo- | 
graph of a conference of United | 
Nations delegates, remarked: 
“Look, Mammy, at all those 
men playing Monopoly.” 
—M. Murpuy. | 








| HAVE had three sets of twins in 

succession—all boys—and when 
my last baby boy was born in Sep- 
tember my five-and-a-half-year-old 
son told the neighbours: “ We 
have a new baby boy and he came 
all by himself.” 

—Mnrs. PEeGGy QUINN. 


WHILE out walking with my boy 


of three years, he asked: 
“Mammy, will you buy me a 
ladder?” 


When asked what for he replied: 
“ To get to the top.” 
—Mnrs. H. J. Murpny. 


| HEARD the following conversation 
between two small boys in the 
Lion House at Dublin Zoo. 
First Boy: “I hate 
animals.” 
SeconD Boy: “Oh! you shouldn’t 
say that—they are very holy!” 
“ How do you make that out?’ 
“Well, I heard Daddy say they 
are beasts of pray!” 


those 


’ 


—Eva REA. 
MY five-year-old son, Tom, arrived 
home late from school carrying 
a big bunch of weeds and was 
asked: “ What kept you?” 


Condensed from an Evening Press feature 
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His reply was: “I was waiting 
for these flowers to grow for you, 
Mammy.” 

—Mrs. T. RICKARD. 


WHILE looking at little birds flying 

around a crib in a shop window, 
my five-year-old boy asked: “ Who 
feeds the birds?” 

On being told that the shopowner 
feeds them, he asked: “ What does 
he give them?” 

Before I could reply my three- 
year-old boy said: “ Bird’s Custard, 
of course.” 

—Mnrs. HELEN WHITEHEAD. 


WHEN I asked my little boy, aged 
five, what he would like for tea, 
he replied: “ Strangled eggs.” 
—J. COLGAN. 


[ TOOK my five-year-old boy to 

church and, hearing an old lady 
whispering prayers, he started to 
imitate her. When I reprimanded 


him he replied that he was only 
helping the woman to call the 
pussy 

—Mrs. M. Macee. 


ON being told that the day was the 

Feast of St. Gregory, my little 
daughter said: “ That will be easy 
to remember, ’cause my pal has a 
dog called Gregory.” 

Later, when asked in school what 
feast day it was, she couldn’t re- 
member the name but told the 
“It’s my pal’s dog’s feast 


—T. Qumnn. 


Purine the family Rosary, mid- 

way through the Litany, I noticed 
that the minds of two of my chil- 
dren had wandered. I paused in the 
hope that silence would bring back 
their thoughts, but it didn’t. 

So I said sharply: “Jim and Bill.” 
The instant reply from both was: 
“ Pray for us.” 

—JAMES J. Leany. 


ox 
Seldom Disturbs Women 


“THERE are no deep roots to feminine friendship, for it is 
not within our capacities. It is not realistic enough for 


our bread-and-butter natures. 


It wilts under our insistence that all human relations are 
valueless unless they can be fondled and caressed and 


subjected to sentimentalities. 


In all history there is no record of a great feminine 
friendship, save the mother and daughter-in-law idy!! of 
Ruth and Naomi. The lack cf knowing what friendship 
means seldom disturbs women. 

—CONSTANCE O’Hara, Heaven Was Not Enough. 


WHEN a man sweeps a woman off her feet, she usually 


lands im the kitcien. 
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My fiery grandfather drained the life force from his family 


The Bell Tolls for the O’Haras 


CONSTANCE 


‘HE great bell of St. Patrick’s 
Church, in Philadelphia, is toll- 
ing for His Grace Archbishop 

Patrick John Ryan. 

The solemn bell is calling me 
from the warm obscurity of infancy 
into the demanding world of self. 
The tolling of a bell is my first 
memory. It is a lonely sound, but it 
has grandeur. I reach over and 
touch my cousin Frances, and look 
into her grave blue eyes. She has a 
round, pretty face. I see her for the 
first time with my new vision. I 
can remember. 

I am aware that I am in my 
grandfather O’Hara’s house at 
Twentieth and Locust Streets. We 
are in the old sitting-room. It is 
filled with Victorian litter and stuffi- 
ness—a bedlam of mahogany and 
tapestry and marble statuary. 

There are copies of masterpieces 
framed in alarmingly bright gilt. 
Sets of books in rich leather fill the 
bookcase at the back of the room. 
Deep carpets suck all sound from 
footsteps; at night gaslights whistle 
in ornate chandeliers. A coal fire 
burns as red as roses in the grate. 
The curtains, in superimposed 
layers of velvet, silk and Brusels 
lace, shut out the pale eastern light. 


MY grandfather’s house always 
swarmed with family and v'rit 


O’HARA 


ing cousins and clergy, and rang 
with the rich laughter of coloured 
servants. I can see the family now 
as they were that afternoon in 1911, 
and there is a sunlit loneliness in 
my mind, as if I keep them safe 
from harm in the memory of a child. 

They were such gentle, fantastic 
people, compounded of Philadelphia 
provincialism and untrammelled 
Celtic lunacy. The child I was could 
understand them perfectly, for they 
were like the familiar magic and 
homely fact of all the fairy tales I 
knew. 

Aunt Constance came into the 
room. John Singer Sargent calle 
her “the Irish beauty ”, when he 
met her at Dr. de Forest Williard’s. 
She was probably pushing a lock of 
unruly red-brown hair from her 
wonderful forehead. 

Her eyes were too generous for 
the uncompromising spinster she 
was to become. She should have 
been courted and loved, should 
have married and produced children. 
She became instead an unknown 
saint. 


[UNcLe Tom leaned against the 

mantel, his mouth sullen. He was 
a handsome man, with deep-set eyes 
and a Roman nose, a scholar and an 
eccentric, given to speaking in the 
tongue of Aischylus and Homer to 
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his bewildered patients. All the 
women were mad about him. 

His brother Theobald was in the 
room now. Uncle Thé, the romantic 
one, sent violets every day to the 
woman he adored, paid for out of 
his fast dwindling inheritance; so 
far he had had no encouragement. 
This made his mouth droop, and he 
was given to bilious attacks. 

Aunt Francie tripped in, the 
mother of my cousin Frances, flash- 
ing a mischievous smile towards the 
little girls. Even with a bell tolling 
for an archbishop, she was capable 
of singing a few bars from The 
Merry Widow. 

She had then been widowed for 
almost five years, but from the cradle 
to the grave Aunt Francie could 
never be indifferent to men. Soon 
now she would be married a second 
time, for she’d found a man cour- 
ageous enough to live with the tur- 
bulent O’Haras. She wouldn’t dream 
of leaving home again. 

There must have been cousins 
besides Frances in the room. The 
servants, Lizzie, Mary and Robert, 
were certainly in the doorway, for 
this was an occasion. Lizzie had 
cooked those famous terrapin din- 
mers for His Grace; Mary had 
polished the brasses and the silver, 
washed the Haviland dinner service 
and rubbed the cxt glass till it 
sparsled, while Robert had helped 
Jesse serve, and had led His Grace 
to his carriage. 


AND the bell tolls, and Aunt Con- 
stance commences the Rosary. 
I did not know it then, but we 
were praying for more than the soul 
of Archbishop Ryan that February 


afternoon. The days of our fame as 
one of the great Catholic families 
were ending on the slow rhythm of 
a bell. 

Already we were living on capi- 
tal, and the family concept of a 
mortgage was a paper that stretched 
and added a few needed thousands 
each year. Now our friend at court 
was dead. 

The encroaching years would 
yield every retributive grief that life 
brings to the proud, wilful and sen- 
sitive. These people were richly en 
dowed with talents, grace of mind, 
and virtue, prodigal with love and 
wit and ready sympathy—and they 
never had a particle of common 
sense. 

The house was to go, and the fur- 
niture and the pictures and the 
silver, scattered in a dozen auction 
rooms. Today didn’t matter. It was 
grey, meaningless. But tomorrow 
would be bright. 

What did they achieve, these 
charming men and women? No- 
thing. Nothing in the huckster’s 
view, or the view of the bank-clerk 
mentality. Yet they were extrava- 
gant, generous, loyal, and the Catho- 
lic tradition gave them a live and 
vital faith. 


WHEN I was older I commenced 
to believe that my fiery grand- 
father had drained the life 
from his family. He died before I 
was born, and yet his presence still 
dominated the house. In his pictures 
he is razor-thin, with a spare ascetic 
face; no flesh could linger on that 
frame supercharged with energy. 
He had been medical director of 
St. Agnes Hospital, and he quar- 
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(Constance O’Hara has been in turn a radio-script writer, a news- 
paper columnist and—a frustrated dramatist. 

She records that, after leaving convent-school, the more sophisti- 
cated she became, the more frantic for worldly success, by so much 
more she lost the faith of her childhood. 

With her play, The Magnificent Heel, she was within an inch of 
achieving her ambition to be a top-rank playwright. Broadway .. . 
her name in neon lights . . . But the arrangements fell through and 
her high hopes gave way to profound despair. 

Serious ill-health, too, dogged her. But it was in this welter of 
frustration and hopelessness that gradually, painfully, she began to 
find her soul. Little by little she regained her childhood faith until 
at last she found the peace that had for so many years eluded her. 
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relled violently with Sister Borro- 
meo on cleanliness. “ Infection is 
always our fault,” he thundered. 
“It’s wilful murder.” 

When he was dying, Sister Bor- 
romeo, his ancient enemy, came to 
call. He opened one cold blue eye and 
said: “ Dear Lord, I thought that 
damn Borromeo was in the room.” 
She replied, acid sweet: “ Poor 
Doctor, he’s delirious.” 

Old Dr. O’Hara had seen the 
world as a doctor and found it sin- 
ful. He was opposed to sin for every- 
one else—after he gave it up. 

Irascible, a bully, a_ brilliant 
satiric wit, he was a mighty marks- 
man, and he regarded as the bull’s- 
eye God had commanded him to hit 
everyone and everything that wasn’t 
Catholic. 


His friend, Miss Mary Kerevan, 

would often risk argument with 
him and, I am told, the walls shook 
as Grandfather blasted: “ Alexander 
Pope ruined English poetry. Facts 
are not the stuff of poetry. And as 
for your Tennyson .. . pap, Mary 
Kerevan. Pap, for infants to ruin 





their bowels. I tell you, poetry’s 
dead in England.” 

There was another story told of 
my grandfather when his brother, 
Bishop O’Hara, was Rector of St. 
Patrick’s. My grandfather left the 
Navy, after serving in the tragic 
first expedition to Atrato on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and in the civil 
war was an Army surgeon attached 
to the famous Bucktails, stationed 
in Washington. 

He borrowed money from his 
brother to buy a horse. The Bishop, 
then plain Rev. Dr. William O’Hara, 
sent the money with this note: “I 
take this from church funds over 
which I am only the custodian. 
When the war is over, I wish the 
horse in payment.” 


MY grandfather rode the horse 

home from the battle of Gettys- 
burg. He was slightly wounded, but 
what smarted was Willie’s shrewd- 
ness. Horses had doubled and 


trebled in value. This was a fine 
horse, and now it was Willie’s. 

My grandfather was scrupulous 
about his debts, but he paused at 
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many inns along the road to reflect 
on his grievance. He. planned to 
practise medicine in Philadelphia 
and he needed a horse. He could 
never afford to buy one. It was 
Willie’s Roman education that made 
him drive such a hard bargain. 
Why, he was like a Jesuit! 

Major O’Hara rode his white 
horse at a wild gallop down Twen- 
tieth Street, drove it up on the 
steps of St. Patrick’s rectory, bel- 
lowing, in the hope that every fine 
upstanding Catholic in the vicinity 
would hear him: “ Here’s your 
church property—come and get it 
and be damned to you, Willie.” 


AUNT CONSTANCE must have said 
to me that afternoon, in 1911: 


“Your father was with the Arch- 
bishop.” 

I am sure she said it, because 
I remember that with memory 
dawned pride. My father, Dr. 
Michael O’Hara, Jr., is with the 
Archbishop! That meant—and only 
a Celt will understand—that all our 
axes were ground long ago. 

We do not have to lower others 
to gain height ourselves. It means 
we O’Haras do not have to ask for 
things, they are ours by right. It is 
my father’s privilege to stand with 
a dying archbishop. We are 
oper. ... 

The bell tolled on, as we prayed 
for a witty and gracious churchman, 
His Grace Archbishop Patrick John 
Ryan. ~ 


* 


iE Negro walked into a high-toned church in Georgia 


and asked the rector : 


“ Sir, may I join your church ? ” 


“ My good man,” replied the diplomatic minister, “ where 


do you live ? ” 


“On the other side of the tracks,” answered the Negro. 
“ Then don’t you think,” said the minister, “ that it would 
be wise for you to join a church in your own neighbour- 


hood ?” 


The Negro insisted that the high-toned church was the 
church of his choice, so the minister stalled him with: 
“ Well, suppose you go home and pray about this important 


step ?” 


Home the Negro went and prayed. A week later, he came 


back to the rector and said : 


“ Sir, I went home and prayed to the Lord as you told 
me. I asked Him how I could get into His church, and He 


appeared to me and said: 


“<« 


Why do you ask Me how to get into that church? 


Why, man, for 20 years I’ve been trying to get into it and 


I haven’t succeeded yet.’” 


—The Tidings. 


ORK consists of work. If you want to survive there’s 


labour to be done. 


—JAMES CAGNEY. 
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They’re so temperamental ! And some of them need such 
odd companions 


What it Costs to Keep 


a Racehorse 


LOCHLINN MacGLYNN 


ALF-A-DOLLAR, as he calls it, 
Hi quite a big amount of a 

small punter’s finances. For 
over twenty years he has ignored 
the fluctuating rates of exchange, so 
that you know well what he means 
when he shouts: “ He’s still run- 


ning! Half-a-dollar down the 
drain.” 
But little does he know how 


much is really “ down the drain”, 
how much it costs the small owner 
to put a horse in the field, and how 
much is lost if a horse, from his 
first race till his retirement, fails to 
make the grade. 

A trip to The Curragh, that flat 
stretch of land which is fast becom- 
ing one of the world’s biggest 
ne centres, will give one the 
acts. 


MANY good judges contend that 
nowhere else is a more search- 
ing test of a racehorse to be found 
than that provided by The Curragh 
gallops, for here the five Irish 
“ classics ” are run, in addition to a 
host of other important races. 
Here too about thirty trainers, 
twenty stud farms and about a 
thousand horses make it Ireland’s 
thoroughbred headquarters. And a 


look at the menu and the daily 
schedule and a chat with the 
trainers will show that half-a-dollar 
is a trifling fee for participation in 
the thrills of an Irish race. The 
answer is in the expensive foods, the 
constant attention to the individual 
horses in the training stables and 
the high overhead expenses. 

Not all of the hundreds of horses 
at The Curragh can constantly win 
—there are not enough races—but 
Curragh breeding is ranked as the 
best in the world. Racehorses owned 
by millionaires, small farmers, 
princes and peers are trained here 
for the British and Irish classics 
with outstanding success. 





AT The Curragh they tell the story 

of an ultra-modern owner who 
fed his horses—about which he did 
not know a great deal—with the 
most obscure foods. They had little 
effect. 

Then one day he met an old 
farmer, and recited the list of new- 
fangled foods that were failing to 
produce a winner. “ Did you ever,” 
asked the old farmer slowly, “try 
giving him oats?” 

Oats, of course, remain the horse’s 
main diet. But the list of other 
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76 
foods at an average training-stable 
gives some indication of why it may 
cost an owner over £500 a year to 
maintain one horse in training. For 
the horse also needs hay, eggs, dried 
milk, linseed oil, bran, cod liver oil, 
mineral supplements and other 
foods. 

The horse must also be hum- 
oured. In the John Oxx stables you 
will see one animal that hasn’t a 
chance of ever winning. It has long 
horns, does not care for people, but 
likes one particular horse. It’s a 
goat. 

Temperament has much to do 
with a horse’s prospects. The goat 
was friends with a mare that was 
given to “ weaving ”. Restless, tem- 
ee emg she moved from one 
oreleg to the other when in her 
stable. Only the goat could keep this 
mare at ease. 

The most famous horse associ- 
ated with The Curragh is, of 
course, Tulyar. It is estimated that 
he nearly earned as a stallion the 
price of £250,000 for which the 
Irish National Stud bought him 
from the Aga Khan. 

He became the greatest single 
advertisement that the Irish blood- 
stock industry has ever had, for 
when the Irish Government sup- 
plied the money to buy him world 
attention was focussed on Irish 
horses. Buyers flew from all parts 
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of the world to Irish sales and to 
inspect The Curragh’s studs. 
Over his feeding-stall at The Cur- 
ragh is a bronze plaque on which 
are inscribed the words: “ Tulyar 


- - « 1949... by Tehran out of 
Neocracy by Nearco . . . winner of 
the Derby . . . and £76,717.” He 
has been sold to an American 


breeder for £240,000. 


ON The Curragh’s flat acres, with 

its racecourse and big military 
barracks and hundreds of racing 
families, the sky at dawn looks like 
the old Wild West. 

There is horizon everywhere. A 
slight rise in the ground will elevate 
the horses above the sky-line. They 
pass along the horizon all morning, 
with trainers and apprentices and 
jockeys, preparing for the races that 
will change ownership of millions of 
pounds. 

But one thing is absent here— 
excitement. The routine of the day 
is calm, methodical, careful and 
tiring. 

The real relaxation for the men 
whose stables provide relaxation for 
millions on the racecourses is 
returning to their family circles at 
night—and trying to forget for a 
few hours that they are surrounded 
by hundreds of the world’s best 
horses and that not a whim or a 
whimper must go unnoticed. 


* 


N Italian tenor can hold a note for three minutes. A 


Dublin housewife finds it 
seconds. 


hard to hold one for three 
—Dublin Opinion. 


EY insist that psychiatry is the only business where the 


customer is always wrong. 
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Two young Irish journalists in Madrid found a job on one 
of the most peculiar newspapers that ever appeared 


The Mysterious Senor S. 


REX MacGALL 


ToEL Conway and I went to 
N Spain on single tickets in May, 
1946, with one second-hand 
typewriter, the remnants of army 
gratuities, and the clothes we stood 
up in. We took it in turns to find 
jobs; and it was Noél’s initiative that 
got us the first one. 

Noé! worked in Intelligence dur- 
ing the Emergency, and it has stood 
him in good stead. I can’t remember 
what tiny clue it was that led him to 
the offices of The Times of Spain, 
one of the most peculiar newspapers 
that ever appeared anywhere. 

So far as I was able to discover, 
only one issue of that paper was 
published, generously supported by 
advertisers. It was, ostensibly, pub- 
lished in the English language, but 
there were so many peculiarities in 
the phrasing used that Noél and I 
thought we were made. 


Most things concerning The 
Times of Spain were mysteries, 
including the proprietor, Sefior 


S———. He told us he was Spanish 
but, as our Spanish improved, we 
discovered that he spoke Castillian 
with a German accent. 

Frequently on the ’phone he spoke 
in German, and I knew enough of 
that language to realise that he spoke 
it with a Spanish blds. He spoke 


_a reasonably good French with a 


PO Fee I eee 
ADVENTURES IN SPAIN 
This ts the first of a series of 

six articles. | 


German accent. He was, in fact, a 
master of accents, if not of 
languages. 

The proprietor’s wife was a bit 
of a mystery, too. She appeared to 
dominate our editor to such an ex- 
tent that he hardly opened his 
mouth when she was present. One 
day he told us that her mind was 
not quite right, and hinted at long 
years of suffering, so that we came 
to think of her as an escapee from 
one of the concentration camps of 
World War II. 

On a number of occasions, he 
assured us, he had arrived just in 
time to stop her throwing herself out 
the window. He appeared to have a 
genuine affection for her, despite the 
taut reins she held on him. 

When the rather grim-looking 
sefiora was not present, Sefior S. 
painted exotic pictures of the new 
paper which, we gathered, would 
be something between the Rome 
American and the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, but, 
of course, on a far more ambitious 
style. He always spoke to us in an 
English which had a strong Ameri- 
can flavour. 
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‘THE offices where we worked were 

centred in a fashionable area of 
Madrid, in a well-kept flat. The 
typewriters worked satisfactorily and 
there was plenty of writing paper. 
There were a number of ’phones, a 
few reference books and some good 
dictionaries. But the atmosphere of 
the place was more in keeping with 
that of a commercial office than a 
newspaper. 

From time to time people would 
come to visit the boss and we would 
be introduced as “two of our re- 
porters”, the inference being that 
the others were out hard at work, 
which made me feel somewhat un- 
easy. 

What were we supposed to do, 
anyway? 

“Just write articles,’ we were 
told. The subjects were left to our- 
selves. And, fortunately, we were 
not kept to a daily rate of so many 
thousand words. But he was strict 
enough on punctuality. 

It is difficult to write articles in 
such circumstances. One needs to 
write to a deadline. And what about 
the news part of the business? We 
were hired as reporters and sub- 
editors and expected to have a 
knowledge of lay-out and make-up. 


AT first, we were told, there was 

some hitch about a permit to 
publish, though how the first issue 
of the paper had been printed with- 
out a permit from the Spanish 
Ministry of Information was not ex- 
plained. 

Then, as we pressed our inquiries, 
we heard that there was difficulty 
about, firstly, a printer and, later, 
paper supplies. Meanwhile, it ap- 


peared, advertisements, duly pre- 
paid, were arriving in fairly big 
numbers. As they came, our 
anxiety increased in proportion. 

About the third week the boss 
was talking of having the paper 
printed in the International Zone 
of Morocco—in Tangier, and saying 
that he would have to move us 
there. Railway and ‘plane timetables 
were consulted and it was decided 
that we should go by ’plane. Of 
course, in Tangier, he would ar- 
range for our accommodation. 

But there was no explanation as 
to how a paper titled The Times of 
Spain, printed in Tangier, and pub- 
lished, apparently, without the per- 
mission of the Spaniards, could be 
circulated in Spain. 


NEITHER Noél nor I had any objec- 

tion to working in Tangier, of 
which we had heard interesting 
stories. (Later, both of us were to 
work in that glamorous and danger- 
ous city, which made Sodom and 
Gomorrah look like kindergarten. 
But that is another story.) 

But the circumstances in which 
we would be going were not quite 
satisfactory. There was always the 
danger that our benevolent editor, 
who appeared to file our work with- 
out ever reading it, was accepting 
advertisements on a promise ol 
publication which would never be 
kept. This was somewhat akin to 
getting money under false pretences, 
and we would be considered as 
accomplices. 

We had many anxious moments, 
discussing over cups of thick, 
steaming chocolate, or glasses of 


cofiac, just what we should do. 


He left £340,000 to his relatives and {5 to the poor of 
Tipperary 
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£ con- 
ract; there was nothing in writing 

all between us and Sr. S.; and 
we were paid weekly. Cr should we 
hold on as long as possible to this 
pleasant way of earning our keep in 
Madrid, in the hope that that 
peculiar pair were not as foolish as 
they appeared to be? 

The weather was becoming 
hotter, far hotter than a really good 
summer’s day in Ireland. It was 
really too hot for taking firm, cour- 
ageous decisions. Anyway, we reck- 
oned that even if we did have to 
spend a few days in a Spanish jail, 
we would not be too uncomfortable 
before our Irish Minister would bail 
us Out. 


Resign? We were not bound by 
t 


THE problem was solved for us 

when, at the end of a week in 
July, as we were being paid our 
pesetas, our benefactor apologised 
for having to pay us off. There were 
some hitches still to his plans, he 
said, and there was no use in con- 
tinuing our association until such 
time as they were solved. Did we 
agree? 
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at enthusiastic- 
ally, pocketed our pesetas, shook 
hands, listened respectfully as he 
told us that he would be glad to 
have us with him again as soon as 
everything was geady, and made for 
the Metro and “ home’ 

I was never so pleased in my life 
to have lost a job. And that night 
we had a celebration in the Pasa- 
poga, one of Madrid’s better night 
spots. 

Years later, on a visit to Madrid, 
I found by accident a modest little 
publication which was devoted 
mainly to trade and business infor- 
mation, advertisements galore, and, 
keeping the advertisements apart, a 
number of articles signed “ Noél 
Conway” and “Rex MacGall”. 
And—who knows?—maybe the re- 
mainder were published in yet 
another modest little publication at a 
reasonable percentage for the mys- 
terious Sefor S. 

Whatever about those people who 
believed they were placing adver- 
tisements in a newspaper to be pub- 
lished in Spain, and their reactions, 
we two had no cause for complaint. 


vy? " 
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‘> 
A REPORTER described the dress of an Indian maharanee 
as a sarong instead of a sari, On being ticked off by the 


editor he replied : “I’m sari I was sarong. 


»” 


THE stranger had the bartender hanging on his every word. 
“Yes.” concluded the man, “for two years I thought 


I was a sick cocker spaniel.” 


“And,” said the wide-eyed bartender, “how are you 


now?” 


“See for yourself,” replied the stranger proudiy. “ Just 


a 


, 
feel my nose.’ 
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He left £340,000 to his relatives and {£5 to the poor of 
Tipperary 


Lost in a Room Full 
of Gold 


AN 


HOMH SAIBHIR LE DEAMAR—as 
rich as Damer—is a_ phrase 


often on the lips of Irish- 
speakers. 
Many stories are told about 


Damer. He had a roomful of gold, 
it is said, but so great a miser was 
he that he’d almost part with his 
life before he’d part with even one 
of the gold coins that were piled 
high on his floor. 

Every day he locked himself into 
his treasury to gaze for hours on 
his money; and when he’d tire of 
looking at it he’d take up a ladhar 
of it in his cupped hands, and let 
the coins fall jingling through his 
fingers. 

There he’d stand again before 
the golden heap, lost in a trance of 
admiration. He was utterly and com- 
pletely in love with his money. 

Once Damer had a suit made for 
him by a local tailor who, when 
asked what payment he wanted for 
his work, requested to be shown the 
treasury. Damer led the tailor to the 
strong-room. 

The tailor stood for about five 
minutes before the shining mass of 
gold, occasionally running his fingers 
through it. Then he turned to 


MANGAIRE SUGACH 


Damer and said: “ That'll do; let’s 
go now.” 

“But,” said Damer, puzzled by 
the tailor’s idea of payment, “ what 
good did it do you merely to look 
at the gold and finger it?” 

“It did me just as much good 
as it does you,” replied the tailor. 

Damer was so amused by the 
tailor’s reasoning that he invited him 
to take two fistfuls of the gold. 


JOsePH DaAMER, an Englishman, 
sided with the Cromwellians, and 
was captain of a troop of horse in 
the Parliamentarian army. On the 
death of Cromwell he travelled to 
France, and stayed with the English 
Ambassador at the French Court. 

Learning that land was cheap in 
Ireland, he sold his estates in Dorset 
and Somerset, and sailed for Dublin, 
where he opened a bank, out of 
which he advanced money to the 
landed gentry, accepting as security 
mortgages on their lands. 

In 1662, he purchased, from a 
Cromweilian planter, and almost for 
the proverbial song, a large estate 
at Shronell, County Tipperary. He 
stocked the place with 10,000 sheep, 
and built himself a residence which 
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| DEAN Swirt wrote an “ epi- 
taph” on Joseph Damer, part 


of which ran: 
“Beneath this verdant hillock 
lies 
Damer the wealthy and the 
wise; 
His heirs, that he might safely 
rest, 
| Have put his carcase in a 
chest; 
The very chest in which they 
say 


His other self, his money lay; 
And if his heirs continue kind 


To that dear self he left 
behind, 

| I dare believe that four in five 

| Will think his better part 
alive.” 








he called Brucehill (now Mount 
Bruce). 

During his stay in France, Damer 
had paid special attention to the 
wool market, where wool was selling 
at 2/- per lb. In Ireland it was sell- 
ing at 3d. per Ib. Here was a golden 
opportunity to make a few honest 
shillings; and so the 10,000 sheep 
roaming the lands at Shronell. 

He built a barrack to house fifty 
dragoons to guard the wool when 
he despatched it to Waterford for 
shipment to France. In place of cash, 
he received in exchange consign- 
ments of expensive wines and 
brandies, which he had no difficulty 
in selling to the new Cromwellian 
gentry at a substantial profit. 


PDAMER now set up a chandlery 
business at Shronell, the tallow 
coming from Cashel. 


On one occasion, writes Mrs. A. 
M. Frazer in the Clonmel Histori- 
cal Society’s Journal, he found the 
beautiful plate of Hore Abbey em- 
bedded in a barrel of fat which he 
had purchased, and this he retained 
for himself. 

With so much on hands he was 
compelled to bring over his nephew, 
John Damer, to take charge of the 
County Tipperary end of the busi- 
ness. Worries over his affairs did 
nothing to shorten Joseph’s days, 
for when he died suddenly in 1720, 
he was in his ninety-first year. 

At his death he had a fortune esti- 
mated at over £340,000, a vast sum 
in those days. To his nephew, 
Joseph Damer, he left £20,000, and 
his lands in North Tipperary. To 
Joseph’s brother, John, he left the 
remainder of his wealth, estates and 
mortgages—all except £5, which he 
left to the poor of Tipperary! 
[HE Damers survived in Tipperary 

for another nundred years, or 
thereabouts, after the death of “ the 
famous rich man”. Joseph Damer 
settled with his wife, three sons and 
two daughters in Roscrea. At his 
death, in 1736, he bequeathed the 
bulk of his property to his son, 
Joseph. ” 

When middle-aged, John Damer 
(who managed his uncle’s sheep 
ranch and chandlery business) mar- 
ried, against her will, a beautiful 
girl named Margaret Rowe. Being 
extremely jealous, he had his wife 
locked away in a tower. He fed her 
himself three times a day, and never 
allowed her out. 

One night, however, she was 
rescued by a young officer, who fled 
with her to London, where they 
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were married. Her first husband 
must not have taken her flight too 
much to heart, for he lived to the 
age of 94. 

John Damer left his lands and 
riches to his nephew, Joseph Damer 
(Joseph the Third), of Roscrea, who 
had already benefited handsomely 
by the will of Joseph, “ the famous 
Rich Man ”. 
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time, have been rich. He set out to 
build a mansion at Shronell. When 
it was partially built he changed his 
mind about the plans and was satis- 
fied with a dwelling less preten- 
tious; this he called Damer Court. 

Joseph the Third had three sons, 
two of whom predeceased him; the 
third died unmarried. So ended 
the male line of the Damers in 


Joseph the Third must, by this Tipperary. 


fa) 
D 


% 
O’Connell and the Jews 

IKE the Irish Catholic, Jewish immigration into England 

had its peak in the nineteenth century. In 1850, some 

35,000 Jews were estimated to live in England. Today, the 

Anglo-Jewish community numbers about 450,000 persons. 

Before 1850, Jewish street sellers, hawkers and itinerant 
vendors were characteristic figures in the streets of London 
—Castlereagh bought the penknife with which he commit- 
ted suicide from a Jewish pedlar. They disappeared largely 
because of the influx of Irish, who began to fill these occu- 
pations. 

A pamphlet by the Abbé Gregoire on the “ Physical, 
moral and political Reformation of the Jews” had a wide 
influence in the early nineteenth century and there was a 
growing number of Christians who recognised the debt of 
shame in respect of past persecution of the Jews. 

After the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, the Jews 
were left as the only section of the population which was 

2 excluded from the exercise of their political rights. 

Macready and Daniel O’Connell were prominent sup- 
porters of efforts in the ‘thirties to remove “ all civil disa- 
bilities at present existing, affecting His Majesty’s subjects 
of the Jewish religion with the like exceptions as are pro- 

. vided with reference to His Majesty’s subjects professing 
the Catholic religion ”. 

But Parliament removed disabilities little by little rather 
than by one constitutional sweep. 

—RoanpD Hit in The Tablet. 


YVOMAN would be more charming if one could fall into her 
arms without falling into her hands. —BIERCE. 














Laughter and tears at an American wake 


Off to Philadelphia in 


the Morning 


ARNOLD 


HE American wake developed 
‘Te of the emigration to 

America. Only in Ireland, so 
far as I know, did such a thing as 
the American wake spring into 
being. The custom seems to have 
gone out of vogue at the time of the 
first world war. 

The American wake was known 
all over the country, under different 
names. In Kilkenny it was rather 
grimly called a “live wake”; in 
Wexford it was “a parting spree ”; 
in Derry and Antrim it was a 
“convoy”; in parts of Galway it 
was known in Irish as the “ farewell 
supper ”; to the Gaelic speakers of 
Mayo it was the “feast of depar- 
ture”, and to the hearty people of 
Donegal it was a “ bottle night ” or 
a “bottle drink”. 

Held the night before an emi- 
grant was due to depart, it usually 
took place in the house of the emi- 
grant’s parents. It looked like any 
ordinary farewell party—for there 
was great fun and merrymaking. 

But there was a certain air of 
finality about it that could only be 
compared with that of a funeral, 
and for many who attended—the 
old folks especially—there was the 
realisation that this would be the 


SCHRIER 


last they would ever see of the 
young emigrant. 

In some ways it was even more 
of an ordeal than a real wake. One 


returned Yank, a woman in her 
eighties, remembered best her own 
“ wake”. “It would not have been 
so bad,” she said, “only in the 


morning everyone said ‘ So long’ to 
you and you would know by them 
that they never expected to see you 
again. It was as if you were going 
out to be buried.” 


AN American wake usually started 

at sundown and lasted until! the 
early hours of the morning. The 
day before, or perhaps during the 
preceding week, the young emigrant 
made the rounds of all his friends 
and neighbours to bid them good- 
bye. 

These visits were also a sort of 
informal invitation for them to at- 
tend the “ wake ”, and all who were 
visited made it a point to be there. 
Sometimes the emigrant didn’t have 
a chance to visit everybody, but all 
who wanted to come were welcome. 

In the meantime, the women of 
the house were baking, cleaning and 
cooking in preparation for the great 
event, and if the family happened to 
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To avoid the ordeal of parting, young emigrants sometimes stole 

away, unknown to their parents. A man of ninety-three recalled 
such a case at an American wake he had attended long ago : “ At one 
time during the night,” he related, “ the girl that was going arranged 
with some of the people at the dance that she would steal away... 
she was afraid that the parting would be too hard on her mother. 
When daylight came the dance was still going on, and the mother 
wes going about the house, and all of a sudden she looked around 
and says to someone, ‘Where is Biddie ?’ They didn’t know. She 
asked several people and none of them knew where she was. The 
mother stood on the middle of the floor and she clapped her hands 
together and says, ‘ Biddie, Biddie.’ And with that she fell down and 





fainted.” 


But this story had a happy ending. The daughter returned home 
after a number of years and married a neighbour. 


be poor the neighbours contributed 
bread, tea, eggs and jam. 

Of an important ingre- 
dient at every American wake was 
liquid refreshment for the men. 
Sometimes each person brought his 
own bottle; at other times, as in 
Donegal, a “ cess would be lifted ” 
among all the men present and one 
of them sent out for a half-barrel of 
porter. 

If the family were fairly well-off, 
the man of the house bore the ex- 
pense himself. This was the case of 
one man who remembered an 
American wake for his brother in 
the 1880s. When the great day 
dawned, he explained: “ My father 
was off . . . with the ass and cart. 
He would return with a half-barrel 
of porter, a quart of the old ding- 
dong, a dozen loaves, a package of 
candles, and a couple of musty 
sweet cakes that would be pawned 
over on him by some of the shop- 
keepers in the village that were 
blessed with a very flexible con- 
science.” 


course, 





‘Tuat night there was a gay, festive 

air in the house. The kitchen, 
usually the most spacious room in 
every house, was cleared of all cen- 
tral furniture. Seats were placed 
around the walls and musicians with 
fiddles or melodeons called in. If 
the family could not afford this, 
someone was chosen to lilt the 
tunes. 

At last, when everybody arrived, 
the elder folk sat themselves around 
the open hearth, the young people 
took the floor, the music commenced 
and the dancing began. Jig followed 
reel, reel followed quadrilles, and 
always, of course, there was step- 
dancing. 

A bout of dancing was followed 
by songs. One old man who had 
been to several American wakes re- 
membered how this often came 
about: “ The man of the house. . . 
called ‘ Audience’ (attention), as 
So-and-so is going to oblige the 
company with a song. And generally 
after a lot of forcing So-and-so 
stuck his head up a chimney or sat 
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back in some dark corner, pulled 
his hat down over his eyes and after 
a few false starts he murdered 
Robert Emmet.” 


BvT as the long hours of the night 
crept into the wee hours of the 
morning, the growing realisation 
that parting time was drawing near 
began to tell on the therrymakers, 
and most of all on the parents. Only 
a spark was needed to transform the 
scene of gaiety into one of mourn- 
ing. Inevitably the spark was pro- 
vided, sometimes deliberately. 

One old woman remembered how 
a father stood up at an American 
wake, turned to this son and said: 
“ Get up here, son, and face me in 
a step, for likely it will be the last 
step we'll dance.” “ At that,” she 
said, “ there wasn’t a dry eye in the 
house.” 

A Donegal man recalled a young 
emigrant who sang a song on the 
morning he left: “ He came up an’ 
put his back to the kitchen fireplace 
and started a song, an’ the song was 
The Ship That Will Never Return. 
. . . It was a sad song and he was 
a good singer and he made a good 
job of it. He left everybody in 
OM. ws 

Sad songs seemed to be the order 
of the day. “ It was a funny thing,” 
remarked one old woman, “ but it 
was always the saddest songs that 
were sung at an American wake, 
and you would think it should have 
been the other way about, for the 
sad songs nearly killed the poor 
wane that was going away, and I 
often saw a big man that was going 
away crying as if his heart would 
break.” 
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BUT the most heart-rending moment 

came when the dancing and sing- 
ing had stopped and the emigrant 
and his parents knew that the time 
had come to part. The outburst of 
keening and crying left no one un- 
affected, and soon everyone present 
was overcome with grief. They 
wept unashamedly, and the parents 
especially, recalled one man, “ were 
sometimes so sad as if the person 
leavin’ was really dead, and you 
would rather not be there at all, if 
you would be anyway soft yourself, 
for it would take a tear out of a 
stone ”. 

Even more pathetic was the 
scene at the railroad station where 
the emigrant had been “ convoyed ” 
by his friends and relatives. 

One man, in his seventies, had a 

vivid recollection of a parting that 
he witnessed in his youth: “Mother 
and daughter locked in heart-rend- 
ing embrace, or mother and son in 
like manner. Sob re-echoing sob. 
Tear commingling with tear. 
The father’s pent-up sorrow not 
perhaps shown in tears. He must 
bear up for poor mother’s sake, and 
for his child, too, because tears in 
father’s eyes are the hardest thing 
for a son or daughter to bear. 

“ The train whistling its approach 
tears them apart; the train is timed 
and time cannot wait. The last hug, 
the last kiss of parents and child, 
the carriage door closes, o’er the 
lowered window the emigrant leans 
to hear and speak the last few 
words. ‘Be sure and write as soon 
as you can’ may be the last words 
he hears from his parents. ‘ 

There are old people in the Wes: 
of Ireland who remember 1‘! 
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time when an American wake was But with modern means of trans- 
all sorrow and no joy, when old and portation distances no longer seem 
young alike sat in heavy silence or so great, and by the turn of the 
were convulsed with grief as an old century the American wake tended 
woman keened shrilly into the long to become more of a long farewell 
night. party. 


Jack Dempsey Remembered 

G0 into Jack Dempsey’s restaurant in New York any 
night and ask him whether he remembers a fellow known 

as “ The Harp”. The ex-world champion will slap a mighty 

fist to his brow and say: “ You mean the Irish lad who 

dumped a football team on my doorstep the night I fought 

Sharkey!” 

I was “The Harp”. And the football team was that 
famous Kerry combination that went to America in 1927. 
There were thirty of them in the party, and they all wanted 
to see the fight of the century, 

There was only one way I could think of getting tickets 
on the day of the fight—and that was to ask Dempsey him- 
self. But I'd never met him. Along I went to his hotel, 
thirty eager Kerrymen at my heels. I said to the sentries 
who guarded the great man: “Tell Mr. Dempsey ‘ The 
Harp’ would like to see him.” 

He saw me. And he got me thirty tickets, which were as 
rare as sods of turf on the pavements of New York. Some- 
body breathed in the accents of the Bronx : “ It’s a miracle!” 

It wasn’t really. The “ Manassa Mauler”, you see, had 
not always had a swank suite in the Belmont Hotel. The 
Irish helped to put him there—ang Dempsey hadn’t for- 
gotten them. 

He didn’t even charge me for the tickets. The Kerry boys 
q saw the fight of their lives free. 

—KRrUGER KAVANAGH in The People. 


LADY at a dinner party was sitting next to a musician, 

and thinking she ought to say something about music, 
turned to her neighbour and said: “ Has Bach been com- 
pos'n? much lately?” 


“No, madam—le has been decomposing for some time.” 
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Fairies up the Pole! 


FPAiRY RATHS ARE NUMEROUS IN 
South Wexford. Tradition decrees 
that they are the exclusive demesne 
of the “ good people” 
WEXFORD and should not be 
disturbed by humans. 
During an electrification extension 
scheme in the Whitechurch area, a 
large fairy rath on the farm of Mr. J. 
Whitty, Wilkinstown, lay in the path 
of the advancing line of cable- 
carrying poies. As chance would 
have it, the geometrical spacing of 
the poles led to one being erected 
right in the centre of the rath. 
Next morning the pole was found 
to be loose in the ground and to be 
leaning askew in danger of falling. 
E.S.B. workers dug a hole to a depth 
of seven feet, re-erected the pole and 
packed it tightly, but next morning 
it was loose again and unfit to carry 
the overhead cables. The occurrence 
was repeated for several days. 
Eventually the location of the pole 
was shifted several feet to bring it 
outside the boundary of the rath. 
Since then there has been no further 
trouble. 
—Evening Mail. 


PAPER-FROM-PEAT! THAT'S THE MAGIC 
phrase that sends hopes rising in 
Crossmolina. 
Postcards made from 
peat years ago by Sinn 
Fein enthusiasts caused 


MAYO 


the Crossmolina folk to wonder if 
the peat in their district wasn’t 
suitable for such development. 

They sent for a German expert, 
Herr Heinrich Boch, to investigate. 
He said the peat is suitable. 

So now Crossmolina will request 
a paper-from-peat factory from the 
Government when they get Herr 
Boch’s report—in writing. 

—The People. 


St. Kueran’s, KILKENNY, OLDEST 

Diocesan College in the country, 
was founded in 1782 and drew its 
architectural inspira- 
tion from King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
Its Tudor style was greatly admired 
by Gladstone when he visited the 
city in 1877. 

A roll call of past-pupils who 
have made history or are still mak- 
ing it would include Canon Carrigan, 
the historian ,of Ossory; General 
James Scully, a veteran of the 
American Civil War who spent 
forty-eight years in the American 
Army and who received Thomas 
Francis Meagher, and the officers of 
the Irish Brigade after the Battle of 
Nashville; Canon O’Hanlon, the 
biographer of the Irish saints; and 
Dr. William Kelly, who was Vice- 
Rector of the Catholic University in 
Newman’s time. 

The College’s oldest living past 


KILKENNY 

















First Cricket Match 

ie first recorded game of cricket in Ireland took place 

in 1792, in the Phoenix Park, under the auspices of the 
Viceroy, Lord Westmoreland, the rival teams being the 
British garrison and an all-Ireland XI. 

Among the participants on the Irish side was Captain 
Arthur Wellesley, the future Iron Duke. 

The captain of the garrison side, Colonel Lennox, was 
one of the founder-members of the M.C.C., and is believed 
to have been the first man ever to have been given out 
L.b.w. He is more famous, though less popular, in Ireland 
as Duke of Richmond, becoming Viceroy in 1807. 

—O, P. in the Irish Times. 





pupil is Right Rev. Dr. James 
Whyte, Bishop of Dunedin, New 
Zealand. He is nearing his ninetieth 
year. Another distinguished past pupil 
is Monsignor William McDonald, a 
native of Mooncoin, who is Vice- 
Rector of the Catholic University of 
America and who succeeded Bishop 
Fulton Sheen there as Professor of 
Philosophy. 

Men of note, too, would be found 
among the members of the staff. 
Thomas MacDonagh was on it for a 
few years in the early part of this 
century, and a colleague of his was 
Sheehy Skeffington. 

—TATLER in the Irish Independent. 


A GOOSE, CLAIMED TO BE TWENTY- 
eight years old, is to be seen at 
the farm of James Rice, at Anna- 
garvey, in the Clogher 

TYRONE istrict. 

It comes to the 
kitchen door every evening before 
retiring and quacks for a morsel of 
bread, which it gobbles up out of its 
owner’s hand. It quacks, too, in the 
afternoon as it waddles into the byre 


for its forty winks. Mr. Rice, who is 
fond of pets, has a five-year-old wild 
rabbit at his place which he has 
tamed as a pet. 

—Impartial Reporter. 


((ARuso’s ONLY APPEARANCE IN 
Belfast was at the Ulster Hall on 


the 15th September, 1909. The 
hall was not crowded. 
ANTRIM Amongst his items— 


almost inevitably — was 
Your Tiny Hand Is Frozen. 

This was the aria chosen by 
Caruso some years earlier, when he 
obtained an audition from Puccini, 
who was at the time seeking a tenor 
for his new opera, Tosca. For once, 
however, Caruso failed to make the 
top “C” near the end, and the job 
went to a rival, Puccini pointing out 
that many tenors sang the music 
badly, saving themselves for that 
note, which was optional. 

Always generous in the matter of 
encores, Caruso at the height of his 
fame adopted a familiar technique. 
When the limit had been reached, he 
appeared on the platform with his 





—— 
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hat, gloves and overcoat, and the 
audience took the hint. 
—Irish Weekly. 


RAN MEN ARE NOT PARTICULARLY 
fond of braces to hold up their 
trousers; so their womenfolk, and 
often the men them- 

GALWAY selves, make the crios 

(or belt), which tradi- 
tionally was of Galway wool brightly 
coloured by home-made dyes. Nowa- 
days, the strands can be bought 
already dyed. 

It has caught the world’s fancy, 
this belt. Mrs. Harry D. Kehm, wife 
of a former United States Military 
Attaché in Ireland, used to wear it 
knotted twice round her waist; she 
liked it so much that she used it for 
evening as well as day wear. 


Former United States Air Secre- 
tary, Thomas F. Finletter, and many 
other visiting celebrities have taken 
the belts back to America as 
souvenirs. 

—PETER Boyp in the Connacht 

Sentinel. 


PATRICK CUMMINS, OF KILMOYLER, 
Doon, walked 208,000 miles in the 
past fifty-seven years—because he 
never learned to 
TIPPERARY ride a bicycle. 
Patrick has re- 
tired from the job of postman, 
which he has carried out from r898 
when his pay was 6/6 a week. 
His route covered twelve miles of 
the Doon area—and he walked it 
every day. 
—Munster Tribune. 


Rewards of Persistence 
MAN, motoring through a village, stopped at a shop for 
cigarettes. On the wall was a sign: “ This shop will be 


closed March 19th on account of the weather.” As it was 
then February 25th, the man asked the proprietor how he 
could know so far in advance what the weather would be. 

“Well,” said the proprietor, “if she rains light, ’'m going 
fishing. If she rains heavy, I’m going to stay home and work 
on my tackle.” 

“But how do you know it’s going to rain?” asked the 
man. 

“Don’t care if it rains or not,” explained the proprietor. 
“I’m not going to be here.” 

—Irish News. 


“ Sportine Lire” held a competition for newspaper racing 

experts. On a basis of £1 wagered on each horse tipped 
over the period of the competition, five experts showed a 
profit. Seventeen showed a loss—ten of them from £25 to 
almost £50. 

On a basis of £1 per race on all the tips of all the tipsters, 
the gross loss was not far short of £300. 

—Church of Ireland Gazette. 











The lesson of the road-workers whose diet was all wrong 


Eat Your Way to Health! 


ERIC F. W. POWELL 


HAVE been studying the diet 
| question for over thirty years. I 

have learned much and made 
many mistakes. What I now have to 
say is based on practical experience 
as well as on laboratory tests. 

For a long time I was an out-and- 
out food faddist. I put people on 
nothing but raw food and also on 
diets free from dairy produce; and 
in my enthusiasm I nearly starved 
some to death. 

Often during those years my 
thoughts went back to my boyhood. 
On my way to school (a cycle ride 
of over seven miles) I passed road- 
men having their breakfast by the 
wayside. Their food, in the main, 
consisted of hunks of white bread 
and cheese, and sometimes one had 
a kipper or cold bacon. 


"THEY were husky, healthy fellows 

and to watch them enjoy their food 
made my mouth water. Week in and 
week out, year in and year out, they 
mever seemed to vary and I never 
found one to be away through ill- 
ness. Their diet was (as far as break- 
fast was concerned) all wrong. 

Why did they keep fit? Some- 
times I used to take a train part of 
the way to school, and I noticed the 
same thing with the railway workers 


who had their “ grub” in a tim- 
bered hut near the small station. 
They were a happy, healthy crowd. 


| HAveE taken particular notice of 

people who seem to have fed any- 
how and who have enjoyed good 
health. Again and again I have asked 
myself: why? 

Most of the diet faddists we meet 
are not very good advertisements for 
their way of life. I think the reasons 
are these: 


1. Some may have saved their 
lives by dieting; hence they 
have not the vigorous back- 
ground of those who were born 
healthy. 


2. A large number are neurotic. 
They go from one practitioner 
to another, fiddling about with 
new diets, and all the time they 
are mentally sick and full of 
“ body consciousness ”. 


‘THE truly healthy individual is not 

aware that he has a body, and 
one fault with reformed cults of 
living and healing is that they tend 
to make one body-conscious, hence 
fostering self-centredness. This is 
the one great thing you must avoid. 

If somebody has been dieted by 


Condensed from A Simple Way to Successful Living; The Worid’s Work, Ltd., 
Surrey; 6/- 
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experts for years and is no better, it 
is time he began to forget diet and 
his body and change his system of 
thinking. 

I know of one man who adopted 
a raw food diet for his catarrh over 
twenty years ago. He still sticks to 
the system, but he still has catarrh. 

As a matter of fact, he would 
probably be much better if he made 
(what would be to him) a few mis- 
takes and went on a more mixed 
diet. But not he! His diet is his 
religion. 

I am not against food reform and 
constructive dieting. But I do not 
believe in “ fads and fancies ”. 


] BELIEVE that the country workmen 
were healthy in spite of their 
dietetic errors because they were 
not “ body-conscious ”. They were 
happy, and happiness is a wonder- 
ful tonic. It aids circulation and 
encourages organic activity. 

You may feed on the best of 
foods, but if you are morbid, down 
you will go! Think right and feed 
right and you will be a healthy per- 
son; a tower of strength and inspira- 
tion to your fellow-men and 
women. 

The first act of digestion takes 
place in the mouth by the action of 
chewing. This mixes the saliva with 
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the food and helps to convert 
starches into sugar. The mouth is 
the house of preparation for the 
later stages of digestion and assimi- 
lation, and if food is properiy pre- 
pared in the mouth it is half- 
digested already. 

Hence the first essential rule is 
this: no matter what you cat, very 
thoroughly masticate each mouth- 
ful. You may take more time and 
eat less, but what you do eat will 
do you good. A large meal im- 
properly masticated cannot do any 
good—it will even harm. 

It is surprising how little food we 
actually need each day, especially 
the grown-ups (growing children 
need more). A great deal of our 
daily energy is expended in getting 
rid of unwanted rubbish that has 
been taken in as food. 

Food nourishes and repairs, but 
the main source of our energy is the 
air we breathe. 

In times of famine certain tribes 
feed on plants known to be 
poisonous. By thoroughly masticat- 
ing this undesirable food, they con- 
vert it (by salivary action) into suit- 
able nourishment. Maybe good 
chewing has enabled many a bad 
feeder to keep fairly healthy. Good 
breathers and chewers are usually 
healthy people. 


A MAN who was wildly enthusiastic about his driving ability 
was taking a trip with his wife. After travelling a great 

distance, she consulted a map and told him they were lost. 
“Why worry?” he said. “ We’re making great time.” 


THey tell of a boss who says some things that make tt 
impossible for a man to work for him any more, such as, 


“ You're fired!” 
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A distinguished teacher of Elocution discusses the art of 
stage speech 


What an Actor Needs 
to Talk Well 


GRACE BURKE PENTZ 


AY I introduce you to a little 

book, Stage Speech, by L. 

Charteris Coffin, a distin- 
guished lecturer and adjudicator in 
speech and drama competitions? 

“ A good actor,” says Mr. Coffin, 
“must be endowed with a voice 
that will carry and articulation that 
will make distinct everything that 
he has to say. Natural speakers who 
can do this without strain are rare. 

“The actor’s problem is to find 
a way of using speech that is not 
only audible and clear, but also pur- 
poseful and effective in the theatre. 
He must acquire a vocal technique 
that will make his voice carry to 
the furthest recesses of the theatre 
and a speech technique that will 
make him understood there. 

“So, too, the actor must learn to 
express, to be significant.” 


] SHOULD like to draw your atten- 

tion to that good, fine-sounding 
word “ Elocution ”. The suggestion, 
so often heard in Ireland, that it is 
out of date is nonsense. 

This word is thought by some to 
mean an artificial, stilted delivery, 
Or an over-exaggerated mouthing 
style, and to have fallen into misuse 
or disrepute. 





RACE BuRKE PENTZ, of the 

Burke School of Elocution 
and Dramatic Art, Dublin, 
obtained her degree in Speech 
and Drama in London, where 
she studied under Professor 
Guy Pertwee. 

She is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Father 
Mathew Festival and is well 
known as an adjudicator at | 
drama festivals throughout Ire- 
land, 

As a graduate of the National 


University, she holds _ the 
degrees of B.A. B.L. and 
H. Dip. in Ed. 








The fact remains that Elocution 
is the only good term to cover all 
that can be studied of the science 
and the art of the utterance of 
words. 

Many of the faults enumerated 
in books of speech training are not 
current in Ireland, but we have our 
own set of errors. 

In Dublin, we have, in the words 
“yet” and “get”, a drawling of 
the short @ sound and a gentle 
sneeze on the ¢ (this cannot be ade- 
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quately reproduced in print). We 
don’t normally say “I sawr it ”, nor 
do we say “ sing-ging ” for “ sing- 
ing ”. But we do say, unfortunately, 
“Wiimman” for “woman’’, “cud” 
instead of “could”, “fit” for 
“ foot ”, “ luck” for “ look ”. 


[\ radio work some s » who 

would shudder at bad grammar 
or misplaced or inappropriate 
words, cheerfully and unconsciously 
come out with “dis” and “dat” 
and “dése” and “ddse”. They 
say “dhrink” and “ dhrunk” and 
other errors. 

Some of our news readers get a 
nasty sound on the “a” in “ last ” 
and “past”, “broadcast” and an 
ugly sound on the “a” before 
“er” i woes woh ao “cor”, 
“ part”, etc. 

The best remedy for these faults, 
and for that other irritating radio 
defect, audible breathing, is to seek 
the advice of an expert and listen to 
plays-back on a tape recorder. 

Radio work calls for finished 
phrasing with intricate word-link- 
ing and inflection. One of the 
trickiest phrases I heard a B.B.C. 
announcer uttering quickly and cor- 
rectly was “ seven Essex second inn- 
ings wickets ”. 

Phrases which have to be re- 
peated in mews readings over a 
period of weeks need especial care; 
slurring or incorrect word linking 
can be disastrous. 

The words “The Truce Talks 
in Korea” always came over the 
air as “The True Stalks in Korea”; 
the words “the Commonwealth 
Tour ” always come over as “ The 
Common Wealth-Tour ”, and I am 
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still wondering what “a Cape- 
coloured voter ” looks like. 

It is almost impossible at times 
to speak such phrases as these cor- 
rectly without seeming pedantic; 
and mews readers, we are told, 
must aim at a conversational, nat- 
ural style, easy and fluent. 


SPEAKING of dialect in plays, Mr. 

Coffin says: “ There is no vital 
reason why it should not be at- 
tempted, if certain conditions are 
fulfilled. The actor must have aa 
ear sensitive to vocal tone and to 
speech tone, and must devote con- 
siderable time, apart from rehearsal 
time, to the acquisition of dialect. 

“ Dialect words and pronuncia- 
tions are of smaller importance than 
vocal tone and speech tune... . A 
dialect usually has a typical rhythm 
as well as a typical tune. 

“ How is the actor to set about 
learning a dialect? There is only one 
way: to listen to dialect speakers 
and then to imitate them. Do not 
attempt dialect unless you can be 
sure of doing it well.” 

In some plays the dialect can be 
discarded, or the play transplanted 
to a dialect district within the capa- 
bilities of the amateur group. You 
can readily transplant certain Scot- 
tish plays in a Northern Ireland 
setting and dialect. Plays from 
Devon, or Cornwall, or parts of 
Wales can be performed by amateur 
clubs from southern coastal Ireland. 


J was asked by distraught pro- 
ducers on two occasions to “do 
something about this”. The first 


task was to coach an actor and an 
actress in the “proken English” 
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— Irish Digest Drama Awards 


F-VERY actor and actress at the Regional Drama Festivals now in 

full swing throughout the country—whether in leading parts or 
in small, character parts—has an opportunity this year of gaining 
one of the special awards which THE IRISH DIGEST is offering 
to players of outstanding talent at the All-Ireland Amateur Drama 
Festival in Athlone, 

Regional Festivals may nominate five groups to compete in Ath- 
lone—one to each of the five sections. 

Tue Ir1tsH Dicest Awards, based on the decision of the Festival 
adjudicators at Athlone, will consist of a week’s visit to Dublin, 
with expenses paid, for the four winning players. The trip will 
include visits to the Dublin theatres, and auditions at the Abbey 
Theatre and the Gate Theatre, which have been arranged through 
the courtesy of Lord Longford and Mr. Ernest Blythe. 

The keen interest and enthusiasm of the amateur societies, which 
has been a notable feature of the Regional Festivals this year, 
promises to make the All-Ireland Festival at Athlone a greater suc- 
cess than ever. It will be held from April 15 to April 29, groups 
nominated by the North Cork and South Leinster Festivals being 
included in the second week’s programme. 

The adjudicators will be selected from the following : Father Eric 
Barber (Scotland), Ria Mooney, Roger McHugh, Ray McAnally, 
Thomas McAnna, Brendan Smith, James Stack, Christopher 
Casson and Denis O’Dea. 

There is an alteration in the system of marking to be used at 
Athlone. The new system will be as follows : Production, 35; Acting, 
40; Presentation, 15; choice of play and suitability to cast, 10. This 
means a proportion of 40-60 between acting and other departments. 
Regional Festivals may use their own marking systems. 

It is hoped that the Irish Players of London may be able to 
present a one-act play on adjudication night. 














speech of two foreign refugees; the 
second was to change the dialect of 
a Cockney cook to that of an Irish 
one in a play set in Kensington. 
The actress cast for the cook had 
a full-flavoured southern Irish 
accent and it was dreadful to hear 
her struggling with lines of the “I 
reckon I didn’t ought to” and 


“ What are you a-doin’ of?” variety. 
Her part had to be rewritten in 

the tune-of-speech phrases and 

idioms of her own native town. 

In dialect plays, the amateur’s 
greatest difficulty is to maintain the 
dialect pronunciation on the last 
word of each phrase before the 
pause break. 
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Some speakers who can get the 
vowel distortion and consonant 
sounds can never manage to repro- 
duce the tune of the district. Dia- 
lect records and constant listening- 
in to plays and talks from different 
radio stations are the only solution. 


SHOULD amateurs attempt the sort 

of speech that is required for 
Shakespeare comedy, or for Wilde, 
or Sheridan, or Coward? 

As many of our good actors be 
come part-time and full-time pro 
fessionals, and as some of our 
amateur societies have produced 
plays twice or three times a year for 
a considerable length of time, there 
is no reason why any limit should 
be set to their choice of play. 

The best way to achieve the feel- 
ing for style and period in speaking 
difficult, artificial comedy and to 
acquire slickness of pace, etc., is to 
read repeatedly such types of play 
in your play-reading circle before 
attempting production, and seek 
special tuition whenever possible in 
mime and particularly in the art of 
wearing the costume as though it 
were your usual mode of dress. 

Many of our amateur actors have 
distinguished themselves in verse 
plays and are familiar with the 
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methods of giving effect to the 
changing rhythms of the modern 
verse play. 

There are cups in the Drama 
Festivals for verse play entrants, 
but not enough entries to make tle: 
competition keen. Mr. Coffia speaks 
of the West End successes of Mr. 
Eliot’s and Mr. Fry’s verse plays 
and hopes that “ these are the fore- 
runners of an era”. I heartily en- 
dorse his hopes. 

The steady swing back to verse 
rhythms in prose is most marked in 
Synge, in O’Casey, in Shaw. Much 
of their dialogue would lend itself 
to reprinting as verse, the poetry is 
so strongly marked in the Celtic 
vein. 

My advice to amateur groups is: 
if you have a poet in your neigh- 
bourhood, request him to write a 
one-act verse play for you. Don’t 
give him any peace until he does— 
preferably a verse play on a local 
legend, or any theme that takes his 
fancy. 

Don’t believe him if he says he 
can’t or won’t. Poets are shy, really; 
and in any case he probably has 
had a verse play knocking in his 
brain for months or years and will 
be happy and relieved when it is 
out. 


I 
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1R THOMAS BEECHAM, the famous conductor, explains 
why he refuses to hire female musicians. 
“If theyre pretty, they distract my male musicians,” he 
said. “If they’re not pretty, they distract me!” 


PROPOSING young man: “ Darling, do you think that you 
could live on my income?” 
Sweet young thing: “Sure, but what would you live 


on?” 








Ringside Hints 
at the Battle 
of the Century 


N that far-famed “ Battle of the 

Century ”, thirty-five years ago, 

Boyle’s Thirty Acres in Jersey 
City was jammed with 90,000 spec- 
tators. There was one spectator with 
an especial and peculiar interest, as 
Jack Dempsey met Georges Car- 
pentier and retained the world title 
by knocking him out in the fourth 
round. 

I had fought in the bout preceding 
the main event; Tex Rickard, king 
of promoters, wanted to make the 
pugilistic circus as international as 
possible. I had won the light heavy- 
weight championship of the A.E.F 
in France, and Rickard had matched 
me with a Canadian Army boxer, 
Soldier Jones. 

I won my bout by a knock-out. 
Then, in my dressing-room, they 
threw a pail of water over me by 
way of ablution. I put on a bath- 
robe and hurried back to the arena, 
where I found a place at one corner 
of the ring, and watched. 


] HAD never seen Jack Dempsey in 
action, but I had heard much 
about him, had inquired much 
about him. I was ambitious and 
hopeful, and already had dim visions 
of winning the heavyweight cham- 
pionship from him some day. 
From what I learned about 
Dempsey and his man-killing style 
in the ring, I reckoned that the one 
to defeat him would be a strong, 





E effervescent Descamps was 

Carpentier’s manager from 
the time the boy gymnast in a 
coal-mining section of northern | 
France became a boxer down to 
the end of his career. 

Georges can be amused by the 
Gallic excitement of his com- 
patriot. I have a vivid recollection 
of Descamps, who raised a 
dramatic uproar in my dressing- 
room before our fight, because 
of the way my hands were being 
bandaged. 

I was annoyed and indignant 
at the time, but now I can smile 
with Carpentier at the shouting, | 
gesticulating Descamps, a man- 
ager trying to do his best for his 
fighter. 

—GENE TUNNEY 








skilful, defensive boxer. My own 
sparring technique featured defence. 

I hadn’t thought much of Car- 
pentier, although I knew how he 
had knocked out Bombardier Wells 
after having been on the floor twice, 
which was evidence of his gameness 
and stamina. 

I knew, likewise, how he had 
knocked out massive Joe Beckett, 
twice, with one blow, which indi- 
cated a killing punch. I had no sur- 
mise that the time would come when 
I would box Carpentier. Yet that 
was in the cards of destiny. 

So, at that “Battle of the Cen- 
tury”, I should have had twice as 
much concern. There in that ring 
were, not one, but two world-famous 
future antagonists. 

Carpentier says that in the ring 
with the champion his weight was 
a good deal less than the figure 
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given out. I remember my own im- 
pression of how Dempsey out- 
weighed him. It was a good big man 
versus a good smaller man. 
Carpentier, not long before, had 
won the light-heavyweight cham- 
pionship from Battling Levinsky. 
When I met him and beat him, 
several years after the Dempsey 
bout, it was at light-heavyweight 
poundage. But I was still growing, 
and would soon become a full- 
fledged heavyweight. Carpentier 
never was. Yet for weight and 
inches, he was one of the greatest 
fighters ever. 


(CARPENTIER claims that he dam- 

aged his right hand in the 
Dempsey bout, breaking his thumb. 
I have no doubt that this is true, but 
it is remarkable how often a boxer 
finds an extenuating circumstance 
for a defeat. 

nyself have always cited an eye 
injury in training as the reason why 
Dempsey was able to hit me 
squarely with a left hook in the 
Chicago battle featured by the 
“long count”. My own pride in 
skilful boxing made it hard for me 
to believe that I could be hit like 
that. I never saw the punch coming, 
but wonder—even without an eye 
injury—might I not have been hit 
by that left hook? Pride makes me 
say—no. 

Carpentier tells how he was un- 
able to handle the tremendously 
strong Dempsey in the in-fighting. 
3ut_ I wonder if Georges places 
enough emphasis on the body blows 
that he sustained. To my eye, 
Dempsey clubbed to the body at wll 
that day, with short, powerful 


punches to the midriff. Few boxers 
could have taken that kind of body 
mauling for long, to say nothing of 
the countless rabbit blows he sus- 
tained. 

Georges’ all-out right was the 
dramatic feature of the bout. He 
manoeuvred Dempsey for the blow, 
and says the champion was hurt. My 
own impression of this was so vivid 
that it completed a formula for de- 
feating Dempsey. He could be hit by 
a right and staggered. 

Later I virtually repeated the 
Carpentier performance. In the first 
round of our championship bout I 
manoeuvred Dempsey for an open- 
ing and put everything I had into a 
right-hand punch. He was dazed, 
and that was a preliminary to 
wearing him down with defensive 
boxing and sharp hitting. 

Carpentier states that people 
thought he struck the champion 
square on the jaw but that, in real- 
ity, he did not. The punch landed 
on Dempsey’s left cheekbone. This 
is characteristic. 

When I won the championship, 
my own all-out blow landed high. 
Dempsey kept his chin down against 
his chest, and it was almost impos- 
sible to get a good shot at it. I hit 
him scores of times, but never once 
squarely on the jaw. 


[N his account of his meeting with 

me, Carpentier states that he sus- 
tained a technical knock-out 
because of a low blow at the very 
end of the bout. With this I cannot 
agree. My recollection is one of Car- 
pentier’s gameness, knocked down 
time and time again and getting up. 


I thank him for a compliment 
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when he says: “ His ring technique 
was very sound. I was impressed 
particularly by his defensive quali- 
ties.” He never thought I would 
defeat Dempsey, but then who did? 

Later on, in England, I had a 
curious comment from Bernard 
Shaw. He had an enormous regard 
for Carpentier’s devastating punch, 


and told me that, when in the 
motion pictures he saw me take Car- 
pentier’s hardest blows repeatedly, 
he knew I had a jaw of iron. 

The fact was that I was rolling 
with the punches, and they never 
landed squarely on the jaw. 

—GENE TUNNEY in The 
Observer. 
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That Explained It, But— 

WHEN Kaiser Wilhelm II went to Rome for an audience 
with the Pope, he took with him a huge staff, contain- 

ing Herbert Bismarck, son of the Iron Chancellor. 

In the ante-chamber to His Holiness’s apartments were 
assembled Cardinals, Bishops, members of the Papal Court, 
Noble Guards on duty, and so on. The Kaiser entered, fol- 
lowed by his suite. The great double doors to the Hall of 
Audience were opened from within. 

The Kaiser stalked through. But when Bismarck 
attempted to follow, the doors were silently closed by invis- 
ible hands. Perhaps the timing was a bit unfortunate. Its 
effect was to halt Bismarck suddenly and confront him with 
a solid mahogany wall, at a distance of about three inches. 

He lost his temper. He rattled on the doors with his sword 
hilt and kicked them with his spurred jackboots. 

At this a little old cardinal advanced and placed a re- 
straining hand on Bismarck’s arm. 

“But you don’t understand!” exploded the 
Junker. “ My name is Von Bismarck !” 

“That,” retorted the Prince of the Church, “ explains, 
but does not excuse, your conduct.” 


irate 


MBs. KELLy was bursting with news. 

“Have you heard about my husband?” she asked a 
neighbour. “He had a wonderful stroke of luck. While 
eating an oyster, he swallowed an enormous pearl. Turned 
out to be so valuable, I was able to pay for the operation, 
and for his funeral expenses, too!” 
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The Angry Man re 
the Sparrows 


DENIS O’SHEA 


HE big, portly man was excited 
gb he stood outside the carpen- 

ter’s door rapping with one 
hand and holding a frightened boy 
with the other. The carpenter’s 
booth was built up against the front 
of his house like the other stores in 
the narrow street. 

As the day was the Sabbath the 
workshop was silent, shuttered up 
and even locked. There was no 
reply to the knocking. The sound 
did not penetrate to the house be- 
hind. So the big man added his 
voice to the impatient knocking, and 
began calling out in deep resonant 
tones : 

“ Joseph! Come forth, Joseph!” 

He was an imposing figure, with 
his long beard, white head-dress 
and flowing blue mantle over his 
white inner tunic. He kept on call- 
ing until he heard movements 
within. The door did not open, but 
a voice sounded behind it. 

“Who calls?” 

“I, Tobiah the sandal-maker,” 
replied the elderly man instantly, 
and then added with rising inflec- 
tion, “ the hazzan.” 


Joseph guessed that nothing less 
than urgent business would have 
brought the minister of the syna- 
gogue to disturb his Sabbath calm, 
so he opened the door as quickly as 
he could manipulate the fastenings. 
The large, clumsy locks were made 
of wood: wards, bolt, key and all. 

Framed in the open doorway the 
carpenter appeared in his Sabbath 
tunic, a loose, sleeved, white gown, 
bound round his waist by a girdle 
and reaching to his feet. He gave 
courteous greeting: 

“Shalom! Peace! 
Tobiah.” 

“Peace be with thee, Son of 
David,” responded Tobiah, care- 
fully giving Joseph the formal title 
due to his birth. 

Tobiah earned his living by his 
trade of sandal making, but he was 
also the hazzan or minister of the 
synagogue and teacher of the child- 
ren, a position which he owed to his 
zeal for the Law, dignified appear- 
ance, resonant voice and ability to 
read the Scriptures. . 

As hazzan he was the social 
superior of all the other tradesmen, 


neighbour 


Condensed from The Sign of the Fish; The Talbot Press, Lid., Dublin; 7/6 




















Buying a 
portable 
typewriter ? 


Make it a sound investment. 
Get a Remington ‘Quiet-riter’ 
the world’s must efficient 
portable with every modern 
refinement. For business or 
personal typing there is no 
other portable that can match 
the ‘Quiet-riter’ for ease and 
speed of typing and clear, 
crisp, distinctive printwork. 
The ‘Quiet-riter’ gives you 
everything you could wish for 
in a portable. See it for your 
self. You'll like it. Attractive 
h.p. terms. 


Flemington. 
portable TYPEWRITERS 


The Remington Typewriter Co. Ltd . 
Remington House. 29-30 Parliament 
Street, Dublin, and 6 Tuckey St. Cork. 
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FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


There is no better way of 
bringing to Priest, Brother or 
Sister living abroad the thought 
and climate of Catholic Ireland 
than the gift of a year’s sub- 
scription to The Furrow.* 





An Irish missionary in the 
British Cameroons writes : 

Many thanks for sending ** The 
Furrow *’ out so regularly. | always 
look forward with keen interest to 
its arrival. It has provided me with 
many an hour of interesting and 
refreshing reading. As you know, 
reading is always very welcome 
and acceptable out here. ‘ The 
Furrow ** keeps me up to date with 
events and happenings at home 
and so fills a gap in our lives. 


A Priest in Hong Kong writes : 

Will you please continue sending 
me ‘* The Furrow."’ May ! take the 
opportunity of thanking you for 
the really splendid periodical you 
are producing. 


From Sister M—— in Rome: 

Recently overheard in our Com- 
munity Room : The Furrow "’ 
gets better each number.’  Per- 
sonally | thought the Church Archi- 
tecture one splendid. 


Annual Subscription cat 








treland and Britain £i 36 | 
United States $4.00 | 
| Elsewhere £1 50 
| 
Write : The Secretary, The “ Furrow,”’ 


St. Patrick’s Coilege, Maynooth, 
treland. 


There is @ gift card to carry your 
greetings 


*Monthly 
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THE ANGRY MAN 


merchants, farmers, labourers in 
the town, except Joseph, whose 
descent from David raised him in 
popular estimation not only above 
all his neighbours in Nazareth and 
Galilee, but also over their reigning 
sovereign, Antipas, Son of Herod, 
and even over the High Priest 
Hannas, Son of Aaron, down in 
Jerusalem itself. 

It was true that the legitimate 
dynasty of Israel had been de- 
throned for over 400 years, but 
every devout Jew prayed daily for 
its restoration, and respected the 
descendants of David, no matter 
how low their fortunes had fallen, 
as members of the true royal family 
from which the Messiah was soon 
to spring. 


‘THEN the hazzan burst out with his 
news. Thrusting the boy before 
him, he exclaimed with horror: 

“This my youngest son tells me 
that he has seen thy son and his two 
brethren breaking the Sabbath!” 

Joseph’s face clouded over, for 
the charge was grave indeed. 

“Surely thy son is mistaken, 
neighbour.” 

“ Speak up, Benjamin; give testi- 
mony to the evil.” 

“Tt is true, Son of David,” said 
the boy eagerly. “With mine own 
eyes have I seen them. They are up 
at the spring making sparrows out 
of wet clay. I feared to abide with 
such wickedness, so I came home to 


tell my father.” 
Joseph’s expression lightened, 


though it did not clear. 

“If this be so—but after all they 
are only children at play.” 

“But the Sabbath day—it is not 
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yet over—I have not yet sounded 
the shophar—it wants an hour and 
more to the sunset,” protested the 
shocked hazzan. “ Besides the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath, they are 
violating the First Commandment— 
making images of living things, like 
the heathen, an abomination in 
Israel—they must be stopped at 
once and severely chastised.” 


JoserH winced. He dropped his 
hand on the outraged hazzan’s 
arm, and said soothingly: 

“Learned hazzan, let us go and 
see.” 

The sandal-maker somewhat 
mollified by the compliment and 
honoured by the familiarity of the 
touch, turned obediently. Young 
Benjamin, proud of his importance 
as a witness, forgot himself and be- 
gan to run ahead. He was instantly 
checked by the stern voice of his 
father. 

“Benjamin! Is it thus I have 
taught thee to keep the Sabbath? 
To-day use speed only in going to 
the synagogue. Learn to walk 
slowly, or I will beat thee with the 
rod after sunset.” 

The boy coloured with mortifica- 
tion and moderated his pace. Mean- 
while Joseph slipped indoors to 
assume his cloak, without which no 
respectable man appeared out of 
doors on the Sabbath, and also to 
murmur a reassuring word to his 
wife, who had heard the angry 
tones of the hazzan through the 
open door. Then, closing the door 
behind him, Joseph rejoined Tobiah, 
and the two men set off down the 
street with sedate steps. 

After five minutes’ walking 
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THE ANGRY MAN 


through the tortuous, overhung, 
dark alleys they emerged into the 
open space by the well, the only one 
in the town. As usual the parapet 
was surrounded by women, not now 
drawing water, but seated and idle, 
enjoying the double pleasure of the 
coolness of the evening and a good 
gossip. 

At the sight of the hazzan, the 
loud chattering of the female voices 
petered off into a Sabbatical still- 
ness, and they drew their mantles 
more closely to veil their faces. 
Tobiah passed them with a look of 
contempt, quoting with approval 
the dictum of the rabbis: “I thank 
God that He has not made me a 
heathen, a woman or a boor.” 


‘THEN the two men reached the 

gateway, from which the road 
wound over the hills to the Sea of 
Galilee and the populous towns 
along its fertile shores. In the open 
space around the gate many men 
sat gravely chatting, as befitted their 
superior dignity and the decorum 
of the day. They rose at the 
appearance of Joseph and Tobiah 
and gave them sonorous greeting. 

“Shalom! Son of David! 
Shalom! good hazzan!” 

The two men punctiliously re- 
turned the salute, and passed 
through the open portals, as the 
gate would not be closed till after 
sunset. Outside the walls they 
turned by their left to the west, and 
the hazzan pointed significantly to 
the sun, which was still visible over 
the top of the hill on the side of 
which the town was built. 

“Thou seest, Son of David. It 
wants yet an hour to sundown. To 
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our shame I say it, we of Nazareth 
have no good name for zeal for the 
Law and the Traditions. of the 
Elders. Over in Bethsaida they 
mock at us, and ask can anything 
good come out of Nazareth. But 
what would they say if it was heard 
that our children were not taught 
to keep the Sabbath itself—ihat 
they were image-making like the 
Gentiles? For less than this the 
rabbis have talked of casting out of 
the synagogue and have made the 
roof ring with their denunciations.” 


JOSEPH remained silent and his 

face darkened with perplexity. No 
devout Jew could contemplate with 
equanimity the prospect of being 
cast out of the synagogue, excom- 
municated, disgraced and ruined. 
Still, he was sure that whatever his 
Boy did was blessedly and beauti- 
fully right; no one knew better than 
he. But Tobiah was right, too; he 
was speaking approved doctrine, his 
words only repeated the well- 
known teaching and practice of the 
rabbis and sages of Israel. 

Troubled, even alarmed, Joseph 
walked the few more steps up the 
hillside to where the spring gushed 
out, the only source of fresh water 
in the place. Fortunately the dis- 
tance from his house and back was 
less than two thousand paces, the 
limit prescribed by the rabbis for a 
Sabbath journey. 

In that arid land running water 
was one of the luxuries of life 
Around the spring growth was 
green and abundant, the presence of 
the water diffused a pleasant cool- 
ness, and the olive trees and figs 
cast a grateful shade. 
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THE ANGRY MAN AND 


Young Benjamin put a warning 
finger on his lips and crept into the 
recesses of the grove. No need now 
to tell him to go slowly. Tobiah, 


too, trod delicately, but Joseph 
wa.ked on without concealment, 


disdaining to spy on little children. 
Their footsteps made no sound on 
the lush grass, and they paused 
when they came in sight of the 
children at play. 


‘THERE they were, Jesus, James and 

Jude. The ash-smooth trunks of 
the olives held a canopy of rippling 
grey-green leaves over the little 
playmates, three small boys squat- 
ting over the brook, now full after 
the spring rains, three happy little 
faces brightened by the reflection 
of the flashing water. 

The three little heads were close 
together, intent upon their play, 
three pairs of grubby little hands 
were working busily upon lumps of 
wet clay. Already they had fashioned 
twelve grotesque images of spar- 
rows. Surely it was only in the 
mnocent minds of the children that 
these ungainly models bore any re- 
semblance to the lightsome birds of 
the air! 

Joseph looked fondly on at the 
charming little scene. Its peace was 
rudely disturbed by the loud voice 
of the angry hazzan. There were 
frightened exclamations from the 
children at his threatening appear- 
ance. Two little boys cowered down 
in terror. but, at the sight of the car- 
penter, One rose respectfully to His 
feet and stood in silence. 

“Tt is true, neighbour Joseph! 
O the little sinners!” exclaimed 
Tobiah, reaching out and furiously 
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catching the nearest boy by the ear, 
the One Who was standing. 


JOseru’s heart missed a beat at the 
sight. He spoke instantly, peremp- 
torily. 

“Lay not 
Tobiah!” 

The hazzan, boiling with indigna- 
tion as he was, dropped his hand 
instinctively, so imperative was the 
tone, but turned with a snarl on 
Joseph instead. 

“Ts this how thou teachest thy 
Son to keep the Saboath? And 
these other image-makers are the 
sons of thy kinsman. Is this how the 
Law of Moses is kept in thy house? 
Wilt thou never allow this Boy of 
thine be chastised? And _ yet 
Solomon the Wise, thine own royal 
ancestor, hath said: ‘He that spareth 
the rod hateth his son.’ For shame, 
Son of David!” 

But Joseph was paying no heed 
to the reproaches of the angry 
hazzan. His whole attention was 
fixed upon the slim, graceful Boy 
before him. He knew, though 
Tobiah did not, that there stood 
One greater than David, wiser than 
Solomon. 

The Boy could do no wrong— 
nothing was more certain than that. 
Then it was not wrong for children 
to play on the Sabbath, even to 
make childish images of birds, in 
spite of the opinion of the hazzan— 
aye, and in spite of all the rabbis in 
Israel as well. 


hands on Him, 


Bvt Joseph was still troubled. How 
would the Boy justify His 


action? How would He save His 
(Continued on page 113) 
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St. Patrick, it is said, once came upon St. Brigid weeping 

because women could not propose to the men they wished 

to marry. Patrick agreed that they might be allowed to do 

this every seven years. “ Ah, Patrick, make it one year in 
four,” cried Brigid. And so it was. 


Try Counting Those 
Cursing Stones! 


HERE is an immense treasury of to which people came to learn 
T ‘fotrtore connected with old the truth in a dispute. The stone 
stone circles, standing stones, was about two feet in diameter. A 
holed stones, cairns and odd-shaped person wronged would pray to God 
boulders. In Ardmore, Co. Waterford, through St. Patrick’s intercession 
a pre-Patrician Christian settlement, to bring him some sign of his 
the St. Declan stone is perched on innocence. Then he would sail out 
? the upturned edges of the rocks to Caher and turn the stone. If his 
which outcrop on the shore in sucha case was good, some misfortune 
way that one may creep beneath it. would happen to those who had 
To do so is to get help for rheumatic done him harm. 
complaints, but it is said to be impos- Most remarkable are the cursing 
sible to anyone in a state of mortal stones of Inismurray Island :— 
sin. This custom of creeping through sy hich are supposed to be uncount- 
narrow apertures is widespread : able, even by the man who placed 
At Kilmalkedar, Co. Kerry, the = q little pebble on the top of each 
narrow chancel window of the one he had numbered and still 
Romanesque church is called the ¢oyld not make the count come 
“Eye of the Needle” and is twice the same. To turn them with 
wriggled through; again, those in the sun is to bless; but to turn 
mortal sin will stick. Rather similar them against the sun, to the left, is 
is the story about the girdle of St. to bring down a curse on the 
Colman MacDuagh, who founded a object of one’s prayer. 
number of churches on the Galway 
mainland and one on the Aran Wuue Dr. Daphne Pochin Mould 
Islands. This belt was a test of (whom we have been quoting) was 
chastity; the chaste could wear it, doing the long rounds of Irish pili- 
no matter how stout they were; the grimages, large and small, she always 
unchaste could not, no matter how found herself one of a crowd follow- 
slim. ing the trails blazed centuries ago by 
Caher Island, off the Connemara the first Irish saints. 
coast, boasted the Saints’ Flag- In Irish Pilgrimage (Gill, Dublin, 
stone : — 16s.) she gives a vivid account of 
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TRY COUNTING THOSE CURSING STONES! 


these holy places and discusses the 
customs and _ traditions—some of 
them rooted in pre-Christian history 
—which surround them. 

She visited romantic, remote 
Glencolumcille, a Donegal fastness, to 
take part in the “ Pattern” or cele- 
brations in honour of St. Columcille. 
The exercises commenced just after 
midnight (there is little darkness here 
during June) and were led by the 
priest of the glen, the prayers being 

id in Irish: — 

The glen has the tradition that 
matter how soon after midnight 
pilgrim begins to “travel the 
ras,” he will always find a trod- 
den line through the dew-drenched 
grass ahead of him, made by 

Columcille himself, who each year 

heads the pilgrimage. The whole 

round is made barefoot. 


Q\ and up the crowd pressed, at a 
cracking pace, climbing hillside, 
jumping stream and river, praying at 
1irn, cross and church ruin, all “ in 
their bare ones”, for three hard 
ending up where they had 
begun, at the cairn of stones :— 
In the half-light we put on shoes 
sain and walked more briskly up 
the hillside to the church in the 
village. It was nearly 4 a.m. when 
the Mass of St. Columcille began, a 
small crowd in the dimly-lit 
church, four candles on the altar, 
paraffin lamp on the wall and a 
flare of brilliance from a stand of 
votive lights. There were orange- 
red lupins and roses on the altar, 
glowing in the candle light; outside 
the cuckoo was calling incessantly. 
When Mass was over, we came out 
into full light, the sea breaking on 


hours, 
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the white beach and the sheer 
cliffs on either side of the hollow 
of Glencolumcille. 

This pilgrimage is claimed to be 

the oldest in Ireland. Dr. Mould tells 

us that it is certainly amongst the 
hardest—harder, while it lasts, than 
that of Lough Derg. 


N the Gaelic-speaking outpost of 

Ballyvourney, West Cork, Dr. 
Pochin Mould took part in the Pat- 
tern of St. Gobnet, a shadowy figure 
who lives on in the people’s memory 
rather than in the pages of history, 
and in whose honour many Cork girls 
are named. 

According to one colourful legend, 
during her wide travels an angel 
appeared to her, to tell her that she 
must seek a place where nine white 
deer were grazing, for there she would 
found a convent, and live per- 
manently. Ballyvourney was that 
place and it preserves many tradi- 
tions : 

how a robber tried to build a castle 
in the glen and how Gobnet 
resisted him, throwing a stone ball 
at his constructions as soon as he 
had begun them and knocking 
them down. The ball returned to 
Gobnet of itself; eventually the man 
tired of his fruitless labour and 
went away; but the ball is still ven- 
erated at Ballyvourney, preserved 
in a niche in the wall of the old 
church. 

Again, another robber came to 
drive off the  people’s cattle. 
St. Gobnet, a great bee-keeper, 
turned the bees on to him and he 
fled, leaving behind his prey of 
beasts. She is always represented 
in art with her bee skip. 
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its group of ruined churches, 


non takes another bend and the 


town of tower and pointed roof. 





stand among the ruins of Clonmacnoise, its two round towers, 


its high crosses, is to be sensible 


merely of a confusion of masonry; to see the same settlement from 
Shannon is to see a unity, a Celtic monastic “ city” set as dramatic- 
ally against the skyline as the Rock of Cashel. 

As the barge comes nearer, you see how cunningly the big round 
tower is set upon a little hummock, so as to catch the eye and | 
break the skyline. Then as you pass the place, the tower lifts above | 
you, the churches grouped about it; as you go upriver the smaller 
round tower, which is not prominent from downstream, comes into 
its own, and the two towers dominate the riverbank. 

Beside them, the Esker comes down to Shannon like a long green 
snake; the barge goes on and the two round towers merely peer 
arcund its nose. Then, when you think the sight is passed, the Shan- 


whole straggle of ruins reappears 


and gathers itself up into a compact citadel, a clustered mediaeval 


—Dr. DAPHNE PocHIN MoUuLD. 





February 11th is her Pattern Day and 
the pilgrimage on this local holiday 
begins with Mass in the parish 
church, after which her statue, a 13th 
century hand-carved wooden image, 
is venerated, before the people set 
forth on the “ rounds” of prayer. 


HOLY well is often an important 

feature of the pattern; and, over- 
hanging the well, there may be a 
thorn tree, hung with strips of rags, 
beads, medals, ribbons and the 
like : — 

The tree is frequently associated 
with the well, but it has a special 
cult in its own right. The typical 
Irish fairy tree, or skeagh, is a self- 
sown hawthorn, but other species 
may also be venerated. Sometimes 
funerals make a halt passing such 
trees and a cairn is built beside 
them. Wexford has the custom of 
hanging little crosses of coffin wood 
on the thorns at the cross roads 


that a funeral procession travers 
St. Ciaran of Saigher’s bush, hung 
with rags and ribbons, still sta: 
in the middle of the road near Bi: 
it is a many-stemmed, vigorou 
hawthorn and the traffic 
around it. 


circles 


"THE votive offerings are apparently 

connected with an old belief that 
a disease can be transferred from 
man to rock or bush:— 

You transfer your illness in a 
scrap of your clothing to the bush 
on to which you tie it. Meantime, 
you must also make an offering to 
the powers that be, who will effect 
this transference for you, the spirit 
of the fountain, or whomever you 
are praying to, and you make a 
votive offering, preferably of metal. 
The metal offering and its potency 
likely go back to the first introduc- 
tion of metal and the uncanny 
power that it was believed to give 
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to its possessors. Ireland has many 
“pin” wells, to which the 
traditional offering is a pin. 


QO’ Pattern Day it was not unknown 
for the crowds to get riotous. 
Early last century the Pattern on Inis 
Cealtra, an island in Shannon’s 
Lough Derg, was brought to an end 
because “some ill-behaved young 
rascals took to the habit of carrying 
off young girls by force from the 
crowd, and thus providing themselves 
with fresh consorts for the ensuing 
oan 
The Celtic Saints delighted in three 
types of settkements—the mountain 
top, the island fastness and the fertile 
inland plains bordering great rivers. 
St. Enda chose Aran for his founda- 
tion, and Dr. Mould recreates the 
scene : — 
The small groups of churches 
and monasteries scattered along the 
fertile strip of land, worked as now 
in little stone-walled fields in lazy 
beds; the curraghs and other craft 
drawn up on the beaches; the great 
t stone forts in the background on 
. the heights and the cliff edges. 

Enda’s foundation would stand out 
with its tall round tower. Each 
group of churches would be 
circled about by cross-inscribed 
) pillars and high crosses. In stony 
: Aran, building would nearly all 
‘ tend to be stone, stone-roofed bee- 


" Ma, why doesn’t daddy 
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hive cells, in solid little chapels 

with high gables and stone roofs. 

The spirit of pilgrimage was in the 
very air in those days—not only the 
short trip to a spot hallowed by a 
holy man or woman, but the perman- 
ent pilgrimage—going into exile for 
the love of Christ :— 

It began in the 6th century with 
the great Irish missions to Europe 
headed by St. Columbanus, and to 
Scotland headed by St. Columcille 
and St. Moluag. It grew not only 
with Irish love of wandering and 
of penance, but with the need to 
take refuge from the Viking attacks 
and the wish to study at the new 
intellectual centres of Europe 
which were slowly coming into 
being. 


Itt 


ONE such pilgrim was St. Fiacre, 

who left his hermitage on the 
banks of the pleasant Nore to preach 
the Gospel in France :— 

He was the patron of gardeners; 
he is said to have introduced the 
idea of Irish hospitality into France 
and to have had a beautiful garden. 
A picture of him hung over the 
hotel of Saint-Fiacre in the Rue St. 
Martin in Paris, and when its 
owner let out carriages on hire in 
1640 they got the name of fiacre, 
a commemoration of an Irish saint 
which has now been ousted by the 
coming of the motor taxi. 

* 
have any hair on his head?” 


“Your daddy thinks a great deal, dear.” 


“ Mama, why do you have so much hair on your head ? 


i “ Keep quiet and eat your 


porridge, dear.” 


i THe next (April) issue of THe Iris DIcEs! will be published on 
Thursday, March 29th. 
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SUBSCRIPTION FOLLOWED :—Editors, like the 
rest of mortals, are immensely bucked when 
they know their work is appreciated and their 
judgment confirmec 

Mr. Geoffrey H. Gilbey, of Chelsea, London, 
writes to tell us that a friend of his living in 
Nice sent him a copy of our January issue because 
it carried two articles which he knew would 
interest him They were: “ Mental Fatigue ? 


Vhere’s No Such Thing!” and “I Got the 
Horse Right Here” (the horse in question is 
Nashua) 

Beginning with these articles Mr. Gilbey 


and as a result decided to 
your excellent 


read the whole issue 
send an annual subscription to “* 
Mapazine 


WRITE NOW! 


Readers abroad—in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and else- 
where—are cordially invited to write to us 
and tell us ail about themselves, their 


and figures 
And perhaps 


enutronment and give us facts 
about their living conditions 

they might care to throu 
ther Insh background, tf any? 





THe Barmirr’s Dirtepmma:—‘‘ Ardent Angler,” 
writir from Saskatchewan, says he intends 
spending his surmmer vacation in Ireland, and 
asks Are water-bailifis mumerous in the Old 
Country ?”’ 

Not in the least attempting to divine the 


tive which lies behind this query, we can only 

ly that whether or not they are numerous, 
they are certainly prevalent ! 

Which reminds us of an angling friend’s story 
f the West of Ireland water-bailiff who callec 
into the local pub. Why wouldn't he be thirsty, 
after chasing a bunch of poachers for 
over an hour 

When he came out he found that somebody 
had tied the head of a salmon to the saddle of 
his bicycle A note protruded from the fish’s 
mouth. It read 

Where the blazes were you when I was 
caught?’ 


elusive 
' 


KILLARNEY Writing in con- 


CRAFTSMEN IN 
r lohn Kiernan, Wonder 


tion with the article, “ 


Worker,” in our December issue, popular author 
joseph O’Connor asserts that Lady Kenmare 
had nothing to do with the toy industry in 


Killarney Ihe project was started by the local 
branch of the Gaelic League, of which Mr. 
O'Connor was secretary at the time. 

The German carver’s name was Andreas— 
not Anton—Lang, he add and Dan O'Connor 
(also mentioned in the article) never attended 
Lang’s class nor learned to carve from Lang 
“It was I who kept the attendance roll, and I 
ought to know.” 

Mr. O’Connor raises other points of fact. 
Readers who would like to pursue the matter 
further will find the interesting inside story 


in his best-selling book, Hostage To Fortune, 


published in 1952. 





in a reference to | 


THe Wee Country :—Many issues ago it was 
proved in these pages with facts and figures 
that the population of the world—huge as it is 
—could be accommodated with ease in our 
smallest county—Louth. 

‘This prompted a reader. Miss Mary E. Trainor, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, to send us a Louth 
Quiz; but unlike the quiz-master on TV and 
radio programmes, she didn’t know the answers. 
See if you can answer these questions 

What is the population of County Louth ? 
The number of Catholic churches and schools ? 
When was rural electrification introduced there ? 
Are there thatched roofs there? Are welis and 
pumps still used? Is it still noted for good 
golfers, and is Greenore still a famous golfing 


place? And so on 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS Here are further 
samples of the numerous and varied queries we 
receive 


obtain the speeches of famous 
(From Durban, S. Africa). Has 
Ireland? (Chicago) hlow 
of Ireland in six days? 


Where can I 
Irish orators ? 
oil been found in 
best can I see the most 


(Sandy Hook, Connecticut) Can I get Irish 
recording firms to Send me pressings of their 
recordings for use on my Irish Melody Show 


on radio station CKUA? (Edmonton, Canada). 
How many people of Irish descent living on 
the continent of Europe? (Butte, Montana). 


THE ANGRY MAN 
(Continued from page 105) 
playmates from serious punishment, 
save the good names of Mary and 
Joseph from deep disgrace? Would 
He condescend to make manifest 
that the Hand of the Lord was with 

Him? 

“© shameless-——” began the 
hazzan afresh, angered by the open 
disregard of himself, when Joseph 
caught his arm in so stern a grip 
that he was silenced abruptly. 

The carpenter was gazing at the 
Boy with the deepest awe. What 
was He about to do? With a quick 
glance at Joseph, as if asking for his 
permission, the Boy turned, leaned 
over the playthings at His feet, 
smiled and clapped His hands. 

At the sound of the clapping, the 
twelve clay figures changed into liv- 
ing, feathered sparrows, rose from 
the ground with a flutter of wings 
and, chirruping joyously, over the 
trees they flew away. 


